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WwW DENSTEIN GALLERIES welcomes 
artists from all the Americas and 
12 countries in Western Europe to com 


pete for The Second 
Hallmark Art Award. 


International 


Encouraged by the tremendous suc 
cess of its original Hallmark Award, 
which held exhibits in 12 cities and 
brought fame and success to many un 
known artists, Hall Brothers, Inc.. 
offers even broader possibilities for 
prizes and publicity in this new water 


now 


color competition. 


Exhibitions: Winning water-color 
entries, chosen by a select jury of prom- 
inent art figures, will be exhibited at 
New York’s Wildenstein Gallery in De 
cember, 1952, and later in other U. S. 
galleries. 


Recognition: Winning artists and 
their entries will receive full benefits of 
advertising and public relations under 

taken by Hall Brothers, Inc., and Wild 

enstein & Co., Inc., and their agencies. 
In addition to the first 40 prize-win- 
ning entries (which become property 
of Hall Brothers, Inc.) all other entries 
will be considered for publication. Hall 
Brothers, Inc., will then negotiate with 
the individual artists for mutually satis 
factory arrangements of compensation 


How to Enter: Mail the coupon be 
low for complete prospectus and your 
Official Entry Blank. 


Name__ 


Address____ 
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ent 


Purpose of this Award 


BE. To encourage fine art by pro- 
viding, on an international scale, 
a new and strong incentive for 
its creation. 


2. To bring contemporary rec- 
ognition and prestige to the most 
talented artists of today, both 
known and unknown. 


3. To broaden and deepen pub- 
lic appreciation of fine art by 
providing for it an ever-widening 
audience. 


We believe that it is peculiarly appro- 
priate for Hall Brothers, Inc., creators 
of Hallmark Cards, to sponsor this 
award. Of all businesses in the United 
States, the production of greeting cards 
enjovs the most logical liaison with fine 
art. For greeting cards have rightly 
been called “The Art Gallery of All 
the People.” 

So we at Wildenstein Galleries urge 
you to join this friendly international 
water-color competition. Hall Brothers, 
Inc., has made it much broader in 
geographical scope, in the hope that an 
even greater number of artists will re- 
ceive far-reaching public recognition. 
Won't you send along the coupon for 
vour Official Entrv Blank now: 


Da WQXasc 


DANIEL WILDENSTEIN 


Viadimir Visson, Director. The Hallmark Art Award 


Wildenstein & Company, Inc., 19 East 64th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Visson: Please send me the Prospectus and Official Entry 
Blank for The Second International Hallmark Art Award, 1952. 
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NEXT ISSUE 


Due February 7 at the Art Institute 
of Chicago, a major Cézanne exhibition 
takes precedence over all news in the 
coming issue. James Fitzsimmons, of 
the Dicest staff, will travel to Chicago 
for the show, bringing back a first-hand 
report of this most important exhibi- 
tion of the season. In addition, C. J. 
Bulliet, one of this country’s earliest 
Cézanne champions, will provide a fea- 
ture story on Cézanne’s reception in 
Chicago. 

Coming up next issue is a report 
on Wildenstein’s big benefit American 
painting show—in which some 80 paint- 
ings will represent the New York cri- 
tics’ pick of the past half century. 


The Art Digest is published semi-monthly October 
to May and monthly June to September by The 
Art Digest, Inc., at 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., U.S.A. Mrs. Peyton Boswell, Presi- 
dent; Marcia Hopkins, Secretary; H. George Burn- 
ley, Business Manager. Entered as second class 
matter Oct. 15, 1930, at Post Office of New York, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions, 
$5.00 a year in U.S.A. and Pan American Union; 
Canada and Foreign, $5.60; single copy 50 cents. 
Change of address: Send both old end new ad- 
dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22. N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not responsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
26, No. 9, February 1, 1952 
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LETTERS 


More in Defense of the Met 
To the Editor: 


I quite agree with Mr. Rosenberg [Let- 
ters, Dicest, Jan. 15] when he states that 
Mr. Hale is no magician and I compliment 
J. N. R. for his enthusiasm in helping the 
Met to open its doors to contemporary art. 

The issue, in my opinion, is not between 
dictatorship on one hand and the discover- 
ing of a Cézanne, Rembrandt or Michael 
Angelo as the injustice which prevails in 
the jury system. If Cézanne were alive to- 
day, he would certainly be anti-jury. As 
for Rembrandt or Michael Angelo, their 
worlds were strictly of “patronage 
vintage.” 

It is in bad taste, to say the least, to 
criticize any institution for how it spends 
its patrons’ money; on the other hand, 
some of this money and effort could and 
should be allocated to improvement (in 
this case . of the jury system). To 
be complacent and expect a “better 
method” to spring up overnight in full 
bloom is to expect a miracle to happen. I 
believe it will be accomplished only by co- 
operation between the two extremes... . 

JOHN SHAYN 
New York, N.Y. 


Disappointment 


To the Editor: 


As an old subscriber and reader of THE 
ArT DicEst, I feel impelled to express my 
disappointment that an editorial of such a 
superficial character as that of “In-Group 
Export” should have appeared on the edi- 
torial page of Art Dicest [Jan. 1, 1952]. 

During Mr. Boswell’s lifetime the sub- 
jects which must of necessity provoke con- 
troversy in the hydra-headed art world of 
today were always handled with dignity 
and a lack of personal animosity. This long 
editorial, however, smacks of frustrated 
prejudice—an attack on the National 
Sculpture Society, an attack on Wheeler 
Williams, who was certainly quoted out 
of context therein, and finally an attack 
on the Government of the United States 
for inviting the National Sculpture So- 
ciety to select six to eight works by Amer- 
ican sculptors to send to an exhibition in 
Arnhem, Even the National Sculpture Re- 
view comes in for a jab: “a slick paper!” 

... There are a great many people in 
America . . . who remember an export ex- 
hibition of American art sent to Europe a 
few years ago. This work was not selected 
by the National Sculpture Society, but it 
created so much adverse criticism that at 
the suggestion of our military authorities 
and other representatives over there it 
was discontinued as prejudicial to our 
country’s interests and reputation. 

Possibly some of our Government offi- 
cials in Washington also remember this 
incident, and requested the National Sculp- 
ture Society to select the work for the 
Arnhem exhibition in the conviction that, 
at a time when America is being attacked 
by “isms” from every side, the strength 
and spiritual ideals of this country should 
be stressed rather than the qualities of 
experimental uncertainty, illusion, nega- 
tion, over-simplification, and distortion 
which have been imported from Europe, 
and grafted on some limbs of our na- 
tional tree of art to bear strange fruit. 

KATHERINE THAYER Hopson 
New York, N.Y. 


Upset Stomachs 
To the Editor: 


Please do not send me any more ART 
Dicests. I really cannot digest them. The 
cover on the January 1 number made me 
only slightly ill, but by the time I reached 
page 20 and Sholem Farber’s horror, Nude 


4 


Reclining, I decided I could stand no more. 

I admire the nude figure, but in my hum- 

ble opinion any woman who looks like 

that one should keep her clothes on, espe- 
cially in public. ... 

ALICE JONES 

Indian Rocks, Fla. 


To the Editor: 


This is to notify you that I am through 
as a subscriber to the ArT DIGEST so long 
as such issues as that of January 1, 1952, 
pass your editorial staff. 

The cover and such crude things as 
Grandma in the Kitchen, Death of the 
General, Monkey Holding His Tail, The 
Cold Sun Image, Sirens in Voice and Wall 
Painting by Motherwell are enough to 
turn one’s stomach over, but when you 
stoop to the point of including the two 
abominations titled Sunday Morning and 
Nude Reclining it is too much for me. I 
am not opposed to nudes, provided that 
they do not savor of indecency, but do 
have artistic beauty in form and fine 
draftsmanship with indication of chaste 
thought on the part of the artist.... 

Certainly the two examples last men- 
tioned above seem to have no purpose 
than to breed evil thoughts and I cannot 
help thinking that there is considerable 
truth in the claim that a Russian influence 
is working to destroy our art.... 

By the way, what is that thing on the 
current cover—and who by? 

FRANK A. FRENCH 
Orlando, Florida 


To the Editor: 


Does this superlative masterpiece [DIGEST 
cover, Jan. 1], by any chance, be a self- 
portrait of some member of the ArT DIGEST 
staff? 

GEORGE TOBIN 
Saint Albans, Vt. 


{In the January 1 Dicest, the first item 
in the table of contents identified the “su- 
perlative masterpiece” on the cover as 
Georges Rouault’s etching from the “Rein- 
carnation du Pere Ubu” series. An impres- 
sion of the print is in the exhibition of 
Rouault graphics current at the Brooklyn 
Museum.—.p.] 


West Coast T-V Disclaimer 
To the Editor: 


It was with a great deal of interest that 
we read the letters in the October 15 is- 
sue of the ArT Dicest that you received 
as a result of my article and Paul Bird’s 
editorial. I certainly hope that none of the 
people who read my article thought that 
we were claiming that we had invented 
the idea of doing a museum television 
program. Betty Chamberlain carefully 
surveyed the history of museum television 
in her article in the November 1 issue, 
and one cannot fail to recognize that its 
history dates back 10 years and more. This 
is certainly not the idea that I had in 
ae 

I think that we are doing something a 
little different from the regular Museum 
approach to television. It was very re- 
warding to see the letters from the other 
museums because I was not aware of their 
activity or of its nature. I think that the 
program presented by the Rochester Mu- 
seum sounds like a fine one, and the one 
from the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts also 
sounds very good. Our program is designed 
to convey what our museum regularly 
does in its exhibitions to the television 
audience. Since our museum is different 
from other museums, it is natural that 
our program should be different. ... 

We still have a long way to go. Having 
a knowledge of the history of art is an 


aid to knowing what material should be 
included in the programs, but it is not 
a guide as to how it should be presented. 
That is a realm within itself, and it seems 
to be something that you can only learn 
from the experience of producing televi- 
sion programs. 
ALLON T. SCHOENER, Museum Asst. 
San Francisco Museum of Art 


Rejected Competitor Puzzled 
To the Editor: 


I am a young competitor in this world 
of art. As I am young, I have hopes and 
ambitions for my labors to be recognized 
by a few worthy people today. Who I am 
is unknown and what kind of work I do 
is unknown. And from the number of re- 
jection slips I have been receiving, it is ap- 
parent that things are going to stay that 
way. I have thought a good deal about 
what is the matter with my work in rela- 
tion to what is representative of today’s 
art. The only conclusion that I reach is 
that my work belongs to no particular 
school of art. Somewhere back in my edu- 
cation I was taught that the artist is sup- 
posed to be one who makes his personality 
through what he can express to others 
about his reactions to life. 

Now what I earnestly question is what 
is the criterion that jurists use in select- 
ing works for shows? Are they capable of 
seeing new personalities, of getting out of 
the old habit of seeing in terms of names 
and styles? Why does the Metropolitan 
Museum advertise a nation-wide show, re- 
ceive 5,000 applications and then select 
only 100 well-known names as representa- 
tive of American sculpture? Wouldn’t it 
be much more honest to simply invite .. . 
people .. . to exhibit? 

It would be stupid for me to pretend to 
be disinterested as to whether I am ac- 
cepted or rejected in current competitions. 
I want people to see my work. It is the 
only way that I can learn how I have 
failed or succeeded. I would appreciate any 
answers to these questions. 

Mary CADy RUBINSTEIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


World Project Proposed 
To the Editor: 


As a high-quality artist, I am discontent- 
ed with the artist’s status in the current 
social structure. To get a better position in 
society, I think artists should sell out- 
standing civic leaders the exciting idea of 
helping to make possible a colorful World 
Art Exhibition that shows fresh feeling, 
adventurous thinking, and creativeness. 

As an example, the world-famous con- 
vention city of Chicago could give all 
contemporary artists a good chance to 
exhibit their best painting . .. in the In- 
ternational Amphitheatre. In addition to 
more than 225,000 square feet of exhibi- 
tion space in the amphitheatre that could 
be devoted to the display . . . $300,000 will 
be spent to air condition this huge pub- 
lic assembly room by the forthcoming 
summer. 

To meet the expenses of such a great ex- 
hibition of mental alertness, admission 
charges could be made to the public that 
are in line with the prices at the athletic 
events. . .. A great musical performance 
based on the development of art history 
would help attract people to the art ex- 
hibition. 

Before I develop these plans further, I 
would like to learn how many artists feel 
this new leap year is ripe for the project 
I have outlined. 

LEON ARNOLD MULLER 
3118 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 
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EDITORIAL 


The Council Amends 


Los Angeles is back in the news 
again, but this time the news is good. 
As an upshot of the most concerted 
citizen campaign L. A.’s art community 
ever witnessed, the Los Angeles City 
Council has reneged: modern artists are 
no longer officially regarded as “tools 
of the Kremlin” (see page 12). 

Sparking a row which had reverbera- 
tions from coast to coast, the original 
accusatory action of the council took 
place early in November. It was re- 
ported at length in the November 15 
DicEsT, both in an editorial and in a 
datelined story by Arthur Millier, A. D.’s 
Los Angeles correspondent. 

Consequences of the row stirred up 
in Los Angeles prove at least two things 
about liberty in this country. First of 
all, it has been demonstrated clearly 
that prejudice and irresponsibility can 
be quashed. We are not yet apathetic 
about our freedom; a wrong can still 
be set right. Second, we have seen that 
when freedom of expression is jeopard- 
ized, the temperamentally divided art 
world can unite quickly and effectively 
in self-defense. These things happened 
—to the credit of the Los Angeles com- 
munity, in particular; but also to the 
benefit of the country as a whole. 

The big push started on January 14, 
when 29 artists, civic and cultural 
leaders formally requested the council 
to amend its original report, and to 
delete all statements referring to mod- 
ern art as subversive and to modern 
artists as t---s of the K----- n. Signees 
urged the councilmen “humbly,” mak- 
ing their request “in the interest of 
good local government, and because we 
are convinced that you (the City Coun- 
cil) are eager to maintain’ the good 
name of our city through thoughtfully 
directed community endeavors. ry 
Leading citizens who underwrote this 
request included Robert Hutchins, for- 
mer chancellor of the University of 
Chicago; Walter G. Arensberg, art pat- 
ron and collector; Stanley Barbee, pres- 
ident of L. A.’s Coca-Cola Bottling Com- 
pany; Robert L. Smith, president of the 
Los Angeles Daily News; Robert E. 
Gross, president of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corporation; and Frederick Hard, pres- 
ident of Scripps College. 

Most of the outcome of this now- 
more-redolent situation is reported in 
a letter to the Dicest from Kenneth 
Ross, director of Los Angeles’ Munici- 
pal Department of Art, under whose 
swivel chair the councilmen’s bomb- 
shell exploded back in November. Cued 
by the request of the local V. I. P.’s, 
writes Ross, “Councilman Debs intro- 
duced a motion to withdraw the orig- 
inal report the council had adopted and 
return it to the committee. This car- 
ried unanimously. A second motion, in- 
troduced by Debs, clearing the jury, 
the artists and this department of the 
damaging and unfounded charges, car- 
ried after bitter debate with Mr. Harby, 
tito .3.” 

The adopted motion stands as fol- 
lows on council records: 

“Bearing in mind the differences of 
opinion expressed on contemporary art 
and the 1951 Greek Theatre Art exhibit, 
the Los Angeles City Council has found 
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no evidence that the jury was not quali- 
fied or did not act in good faith nor any 
evidence of subversion on the part of 
the artists. 

“With full cognizance of the disturb- 
ance this controversy has caused in the 
community and the deep misunder- 
standings that have arisen, the City 
Council recommends that the Art Com- 
mission redouble its efforts to assure 
in the future the broadest possible par- 
ticipation and democratic procedures in 
any future City sponsored art competi- 
tions. 

“The Council further recommends 
that the Art Commission thoroughly 
investigate the advantages of the multi- 
ple jury and exhibit system, the no- 
jury system and all other methods cur- 
rently in common practice with an eye 
towards realizing the widest possible 
democratic representation in civic art 


World on vi 
POSTER DESIGNED BY LEO LIONNI FOR 
UNESCO EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YorRK 


competitions. The City Council further 
recommends that it-shall be advised of 
the Commission’s findings and recom- 
mendations 30 days prior to submitting 
its annual departmental budget for 
council consideration.” 

Of those who voted in fayor of the 
amended motion, Ross writes: “These 
11 councilmen deserve a great deal of 
credit for their action in reversing their 
decision and for saying forthrightly 
that they had made a mistake in en- 
tering a field beyond their jurisdiction.” 

And he continues: 

“Despite all the deep misunderstand- 
ing and bitterness that arose, particu- 
larly among the women’s clubs during 
the affair, much good has come out of 
it. An injustice has been corrected, the 
necessity for tolerance has been em- 
phasized and, for the first time, all of 
the major professional art groups in 
Los Angeles, through board action, offi- 
cially worked together for a common 
cause. Among the groups were the 
American Institute of Architects, Los 
Angeles Chapter; American Institute of 


Decorators, Southern California Chap- 
ter; Los Angeles Art Directors Group; 
Screen Cartoonists Guild, and the Cali- 
fornia Watercolor Society. 

“As a municipal department, it is 
our hope to further the alliance be- 
tween these groups by forming a single 
committee representing each group for 
the exchange of ideas and for united 
effort in civic projects.” 

Meanwhile, Harold Harby, most rabid 
anti-modernist on the council, contin- 
ued to wage his campaign against all 
paintings that give him “the willies.” 
The Los Angeles Herald Express quoted 
him as saying: “I am against screwball 
art.” The Los Angeles Mirror accred- 
ited him with: “All I said is that mod- 
ern art is ... the work of disordered 
minds.” The latter paper reported that 
Harby blustered to fellow councilmen 
over the signed request of the citizenry: 
“These big names sure scare you. They 
don’t scare me a damn bit.” In particu- 
lar, he claimed to have been “mis- 
quoted” in several papers and hit out 
at “all the lousy art papers, which are 
as left-wing as they can be.” Looks as 
if Harby’s left begins just right of 
center. 


Worth 100,000 Words 


Proving that talk is much cheaper 
than action, there is the matter of the 
book that—for want of $5,000—didn’t 
get into print in time for the Fifth Na- 
tional Conference of UNESCO (see 
page 14). Planned by Theodore Brenson 
in collaboration with noted designer- 
photographer Herbert Matter and art- 
ist-writer Robert Motherwell, the pro- 
jected book was designed as a visual 
tribute to America’s spirit of interna- 
tionalism in the field of art. It was to 
be published under the auspices of 
the U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, for distribution to conference 
delegates. Authors Brenson, Matter and 
Motherwell planned the testament in 
their spare time and produced a dummy 
for what is potentially an effective, at- 
tractive and concrete cultural ambassa- 
dor for the U. S. Page after page of 
this book testifies in favor of. the art 
climate in this country. Picture after 
picture—of imported and .exported 
shows; of artists who have come here 
to live and work and teach; of schools 
and celebrated institutions—point out 
the artistic give and take between the 
U. S. and other nations. 

As the Chinese proverb gces: one pic- 
ture is worth a thousand words. But 
one picture eVidently costs more. Un- 
fortunately, while the book received 
UNESCO’s stamp of approval, it hasn’t 
received UNESCO’s financial support. 
Its publication, therefore, depends on 
private subsidy. To date, $1,000 has 
been contributed to the project by a 
donor. If angels supply the remaining 
$4,000, the book will appear in time 
for distribution at the International 
Congress of Artists, to be held in Venice 
during this summer’s Biennale. Three 
authors are now in search of an angel. 
Meanwhile more than 2,000 delegates, 
homeward bound, are meditating on 
the verbiage of the conference and 
wondering how to put teeth into 
UNESCO. 
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SHEELER: Manchester 


SAN FRANCISCO PICKS TO REFLECT NON-ABSTRACT TREND 


Avoiding the peccadillos of the jury 
system, San Francisco’s California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor this year 
decided to hand-pick its Fifth Annual 
Exhibition. Comprising some 150 paint- 
ings selected by Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., 
the Legion’s director, the recently op- 
ened show has a larger than usual rep- 
resentation of western artists. Accord- 
ing to Howe, more than 60 of the par- 
ticipating artists are residents of the 
Pacific Coast; nearly 40 of them, resi- 
dents of the Bay Area. 

Intended as a general survey of 
American painting, this year’s annual 
inclines more toward the representa- 
tional. In an interview with Alexander 
Fried of the San Francisco Examiner, 
Howe explained: “There’ll be rather 
more representational art than pre- 
viously and rather less of the non- 
objective or abstract. This reflects a 
trend that’s become noticeable, to my 
eye, in American painting in general.” 

Howe, who went cross country studio 
by studio selecting the show, further 
commented on the jury system: “The 
weakness of the all-jury system is that 
a lot of important artists don’t want 
to bother with it. They don’t care to 
pack up a choice picture, send it all 
the way out here and have the jury 
toss it right back at them.” 


Pointing out that the annual could 
not include all nationally known art- 
ists, Howe added that painters not on 
this year’s list are sure to be included 
next year. Since the Legion uses the 
purchase system of award, artists whose 
work is now represented in the perma- 
nent collection were automatically ex- 
cluded from the present show. 

Purchase funds amounting to some 
$5,000— all privately donated — have 
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been allocated by trustees of the Legion 
for acquisition of a group of paintings 
in the annual. “It is our belief,” Howe 
commented, “that the best interests of 
all concerned are more satisfactorily 
served through the system of purchase 
rather than through the well-known 
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procedure of bestowing cash awards.” 
The show represents widely diverse 
styles of contemporary painting. Paint- 
ings by better known exponents of real- 
ism or romantic realism include George 
Tooker’s egg tempera The Gypsy, lent 
by Nelson A. Rockefeller; Charles 
Sheeler’s Manchester, lent by the Down- 
town Gallery; Carl Gaertner’s Wharf 
Players, lent by Macbeth Galleries; 
Walter Murch’s Action, lent by Betty 
Parsons Gallery; Eugene Speicher’s 
Portrait of Andrée Ruellan, lent by 
Rehn Gallery; and Andrew Wryeth’s 
The Trodden Weed, lent by Mrs. Wyeth. 


Canvases by abstract and non-objec- 
tive painters include Willem de Koon- 
ing’s Noon, lent by the Sidney Janis 
Gallery; William Baziotes’ Indolence, 
lent by Kootz Gallery; Jimmy Ernst’s 
Non-Fiction, lent by the Borgenicht 
Gallery; Loren MaclIver’s Taxi, lent by 
Pierre Matisse Gallery; William Mil- 
lare’s Composition, lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. George C. Wayne, as well as 
paintings by Adolph Gottlieb, Mintz, 
Brice, Gatch and Ferren. 

Among veterans in the show are 
Hofmann, Feininger, Weber, Zerbe, Al- 
bers, Hopper and Kuniyoshi. 


West Coast artists participating in 
the show include Howard Warshaw, 
June C. Wayne, Sueo Serisawa, Jean 
McReynolds, D. Faralla, Erle Loran, 
Madeline Hewes, William Gaskin, Rich- 
ard Haines, Suzanne De Tessan, Wil- 
liam Dole, Irma Engel, Patricia Cun- 
ningham, Loren Barton and Millard 
Sheets. 

Some 40 lenders to the exhibition 
include leading New York, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco galleries, the Whit- 
ney Museum, and numerous private col- 
lectors throughout the country. 


SAUL BAIZERMAN: Ugesie 


GEORGE CERNY: Sleeping Beauty 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY ANNUAL: DRASTIC CHANGES DUE 


by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA—The 147th Annual Ex- 
hibition of American Painting and 
Sculpture ai the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts does little to bolster 
the faltering prestige of ‘big national 
shows. Almost evenly divided between 
invited and juried entries, it includes 
345 paintings and 97 sculptures, with 


57% invited and 43% juried from 2,331 
submissions. 
Thanks 


to the emphasis on juried 
canvases, the exhibitors’ list contains 
many unfamiliar names. Present, also, 
thanks to invitation, are.a good num- 
ber of old timers who, unfortunately, 
do not always live up to their reputa- 
tions. As a result the show seems to 
have two levels, one projecting from 
the past into the present, the other 
confined primarily to work by artists 
born during this century. Each level 
establishes its own brand of monotony. 
Yesterday’s monotony, expressed in 
paint-what-you-see landscapes, figure 
pieces, portraits, still-lifes, was quiet 
and peaceful. Today’s creative individ- 
uality remains at high premium. 
What has changed most is the way 
of looking at life. Where older artists 
created from direct visual impact, their 
sons and grandsons turn inward to 
thoughts and emotions. Yet, as crowds 
on a main street looked alike in 1900, 
they look alike today; and what is true 
of the people, is true of their art. Thus, 
if you turn from the recognizable world 
of Jerry Farnsworth, John Folinsbee, 
Eugene Higgins, Edward Hopper, 
Charles Hopkinson, Bernard Karfiol, 
Leon Kroll, Sidney Laufman, Ogden M. 
Pleissner, Leopold Seyffert, Eugene 
Speicher and Carroll Tyson, to the radi- 
cal present, with painters too numerous 
to mention, you find that constant rep- 
etition—even of explosive forms, colors 
and thoughts—breeds its own sameness. 


Whether intentionally or otherwise, 
the academy has installed the show by 
trends so that the visitor is guided into 
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making comparisons and is left with 
the impression that the P.A.F.A. is pre- 
senting a fairly true cross-section of 
U.S. art today. But one who chanced 
to see the show before it was hung, 
and had the advantage of studying the 
blue (invited) and white (juried) tags 
attached to each entry, is led to certain 
conclusions not so easily read on the 
face of the exhibition. 

Especially in the painting section, 
where juried canvases outnumber the 
invited, the former seem to have been 
overwhelmingly slanted in the direction 
of the abstract, semi-abstract or non- 
objective. This is interesting if con- 
sidered in the light of jury personnel. 
Traditionally, at the academy, the 
chairmen of the two juries (painting 
and sculpture) and the academy’s own 
director invite work. This year 116 
studios and galleries were visited. A 
limit of 150 is placed on invited paint- 
ings, but the full jury is empowered to 
accept an unlimited number of addi- 
tional paintings. Chairman of the 1952 
painters’ jury was arch-conservative 
Leon Kroll, who, in accord with P.A. 
F.A. desire to give equal opportunity 
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to “conservatives” and “radicals,” fol- 
lows last year’s “radical” chairman, 
Abraham Rattner. Serving with Kroll 
were Stuart Davis and Arthur Osver. 

The sculptors’ jury, chaired by 
Charles Rudy, included Koren der Har- 
ootian and Dorothea Greenbaum. 

It is impossible for any jury to go 
beyond what it finds in developing a 
show.: Neither studio visits nor full 
jury action managed to dig out any 
titans. To this reviewer, at least, the en- 
tries by well-established names seemed 
of less potential concern than those 
by lesser-known artists, a number. of 
whom now are developing in American 
universities. While there is a trend 
toward freshness without finish, some 
younger painters, whether abstract or 
realistic, seem to be groping toward 
more personal expression. Especially 
appealing are such canvases as Swing 
High by Charles Schucker (inferred 
aerialists in circus tent space), Eques- 
trian by Bridge, a sensitively geom- 
etrized abstraction by George S. Zore- 
tich, Images by George Kachergis, The 
Studio by Joseph Solman, Nails and 
String by Charles N. Vinson, and The 
River near Walnut Street Bridge by 
Thomas F. Meehan. 

As is often true in exhibitions that 
build their own lists of prize ineligibles, 
awards to painters in the 147th Annual 
seem unimpressive, at least three award 
stipulations (“best landscape,” “best 
figure piece,” “best portrait’) being so 
anachronistic that a jury is hard put 
to find not only a competitive group of 
canvases, but any painting approxi- 
mately qualified. That such paintings 
were present is, perhaps, a tribute to 
the inviting chairman. 

Top award, the Temple Medal, went 
to New York 21 by Louis Guglielmi 
{see page 29], which follows a pre- 
vailing trend toward semi-abstract re- 
organization of parts to build a com- 
posite impression. The. Sesnan Medal 
for landscape singled out a color or- 

[Continued on page 27] 
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PRINTS 


Atelier Incorporated 


Stanley Willam Hayter, director and 
founder of Atelier 17, a graphic work- 
shop, has just announced that the 
Atelier’s New York branch at 41 East 
8th Street is now a non-profit corpora- 
tion. The corporation’s board is made 
up of some 18 trustees including Eliza- 
beth Mongan, James Johnson Sweeney, 
Harris Steinberg, Hugh Guiler and Ber- 
nard Reis. 

Hayter explained, in an interview, 
that the purpose of the new program 
is to expand the number of yearly 
scholarships and arrange for exchange 
fellowships for European and American 
members of the Atelier. 

Founded in 1927 in Paris, Atelier 17 
has since made extensive progress in 
exploring new techniques of gravure. 
However, Hayter points out, ‘“tech- 
nique is something which should pro- 
duce some new material. If it doesn’t, 
it’s a trick. Here we find things in the 
plate itself, and by means of the plate. 
We don’t reproduce painting or draw- 
ing. Our object is to teach engraving 
as a primary, not a secondary art.” 

The present group in the New York 
Atelier represents some seven coun- 
tries. Feeling that exchange of ideas is 
important, Hayter since the ’20s has 
encouraged international thinking. 


Painters as Printers 


If variety is any criterion, this New 
York show of painters and their prints 
(Contemporaries, to February 15) pro- 
vides interesting fare. In the mélange 
of styles, Milton Avery, Rico Lebrun 
and Kurt Seligmann are shown to best 
advantage. 

Avery’s two versions of reclining 
nudes—an etching and a painting—both 
display sophisticated control over con- 
tour line. Among lithographs by Rico 
Lebrun, Villon’s Death Ballad—a seg- 
mented, tomb-like vision in somber reds 
and blacks—reveals this artist as a 
powerful graphicist. Kurt Seligmann, 
always an impeccable draftsman, shows 
two etchings—Souvenir d’Amérique, in 
which writhing skeleton forms spin 
across a flaming red ground; and Etch- 
ing, a well-executed composition in 
flowing baroque line, reminiscent in 
subject of heraldry. His painting, Act- 
eon, clings to surrealist subjects—skel- 
etons, metamorphosing vegetable and 
metallic objects. 

Among others showing are Andrée 
Ruellan, with lithographs and paintings 
of clowns; Louis Bouché with conven- 
tional studio subjects, and Thomas Hart 
Benton.—Dore ASHTON. 


Fourteen Contemporaries 


“Printmaking Today,” a New York 
exhibition of work by some 14 print- 
makers (at Bertha Schaefer Gallery, 
February 11-16) proves strongest on the 
distaff side. In varied print media, both 
Worden Day and Riette Mueller show 
originality. In Tumuli, Worden Day 
composes a woodcut recalling orna- 
mented prows of African canoes. Her 
Incunabula—a copper engraving © in 
which closely spun white lines resemble 
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Japanese tessen, or steel cords—reveals 
technical and inventive accomplishment. 
Riette Mueller works in woodcut, 
etching, and silk-screen, using each me- 
dium in a different way. Her Embryonic 
Eye, recording the satiny texture of 
wood; Personages, a deeply-bitten, heav- 
ily textured etching; and White Moon 
Tide,an ingeniously designed silk-screen, 
all display an above-average facility. 
Other outstanding prints are a filmy 
black-and-white version of Will Barnet’s 
Memory of Childhood, Jim Forsberg’s 
teetering rocks in Composition Ten, and 
John von Wicht’s neatly woven Vertical 
Abstraction. Also included in the show 


Ben-2 a_ 
BEN-ZION: Prophet 


are prints by Bob Blackburn, Fannie 
Blumberg, Isaac Muse, Carl Pickhardt, 
Steve Wheeler, Ben-Zion and Alice 
Woods.—D. A. 


PRINT NOTES 


Philadelphia Museum: Concurrent with 
an exhibition of the Vienna Art Treas- 
ures, the Philadelphia Museum will 
show “One Hundred Masterpieces of the 
Print,” comprising museum acquisi- 
tions of the past few years, supplement- 
ed by loans from the Rosenwald Col- 
lection in the National Gallery. On 
view from February 9, the show in- 
cludes prints from the 15th to 19th 
centuries. 


Boston Public Library: During February, 
the Boston Library’s print department 
presents a large exhibition of acquisi- 
tions made during the past year for 
the Albert H. Wiggin collection. Among 
outstanding French works of the 19th 





century are a group of Toulouse-Lau- 
trec’s portrait studies in dry point, 
and his rare first state of Zamboula- 
Polka designed as a music cover. The 
show also includes 12 prints by Renoir, 
three by Pissarro, Suzanne Valadon’s 
series of 18 plates published in 1932, 
and works by Gauguin, Forain, Matisse 
and Picasso. In addition, a series of 
seven woodcuts by Kaethe Kollwitz 
will be shown. 


New School for Social Research, New 
York: Two new courses for those inter- 
ested in graphic communication are of- 
fered at the New School beginning in 
February, Both courses are under the 
direction of Hellmut Lehman-Haupt, 
graphic arts authority. The courses are: 
Book Design and Illustration, a labora- 
tory study of the production, distribu- 
tion and use of books; and Image and 
Message, a social interpretation of the 
graphic arts. The latter course is based 
on the study and interpretation of re- 
sources at the Pierpont Morgan Library 
where many of the classes will be held. 


Kansas City University Press: Under the 
joint imprint of Kansas City University 
Press and Twayne Publishers of New 
York, a series of original lithographs 
by distinguished contemporary artists 
will be issued. Two lithographs by 
Thomas Hart Benton—Photographing 
the Bull and The Hymn Singer—are 
now available in limited editions of 500 
prints. 


Worcester Art Museum: A large show 
of contemporary wood-engraving is on 
view at the Worcester Art Museum 
through March 16. Artists represented 
are Grace Albee, Leonard Baskin, Shir- 
ley Thomson Hadley, Clare Leighton, 
Thomas Nason and Nora S. Unwin. 


Pasadena Art Institute: Newly acquired 
by the Pasadena Art Institute, a col- 
lection of 125 prints has been described 
by an official of the gallery as one of 
the most important additions to Pasa- 
dena’s collection. Presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward C. Crossett, the print gift 
includes a complete portfolio of Tou- 
louse-Lautrec’s Elles in its original 
wrapper. These 10 color lithographs ap- 
peared in 1896 and are among the art- 
ist’s best graphic works. Also repre- 
sented in the bequest are Goya, Corot, 
Daumier, Delacroix and Pissarro. Zorn, 
Forain and Whistler represent the 19th 
century. The Toulouse-Lautrec group 
will be exhibited during this month. 


Newark Museum: A group of eight Jap- 
anese prints—largely from the Louis V. 
Ledoux collection—have been acquired 
for the museum’s Japanese collection. 
Among the prints are a calendar illus- 
tration by Harunobu, a genre scene and 
two views of Fujiyama by Hokusai, and 
works by Hiroshige, Koryusai and 
Shunsho. 


New York Public Library: Some 25 
black-and-white etchings by John Sloan 
will be on view at the Public Library’s 
Muhlenberg Branch, 209 West 23rd 
Street, to February 22. 


Found on the dusty basement shelves . . . 


Above left: Sepik River DANCE Mask, New Guinea, selected by Jacques Lipchitz 

Above center: WOODEN FIGURE FoR STERN OF CANOE, Solomon Islands, selected by René d’Harnoncourt 
Above right: Necro Scutpture from Baoule, Ivory Coast, selected by Norman Bel Geddes 

Below left: Potrery from Loge de Adjudante, Brazil, selected by Louis E. Stern 


Below right: MAYAN STONE RELIEF oF SUN Gop, Honduras, selected by Jacques Lipchitz 
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SEVEN EXPLORERS IN 


Culled from a vast basement store- 
room collection of native arts, an ex- 
hibition current in Philadelphia from 
February 6 to March 6 represents one 
of the most radical departures in the 
history of the University Museum, U. of 
Pennsylvania. For this show, the mu- 
seum called on seven non-anthropolo- 
gists, inviting them to ransack its cata- 
comb-like cellars, taking their pick of 
the nearly half a million dusty but 
exotic items secreted there. Prominent 
in various fields of art, the guests were: 
sculptor Jacques Lipchitz [see page 14]; 
Philadelphia painter Franklin Watkins; 
that celebrated master of the macabre, 
New Yorker cartoonist Charles Ad- 
dams; René d’Harnoncourt, director of 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art; 
Louis Stern, New York private collec- 
tor; Norman Bel Geddes, stage and in- 
dustrial designer; and Lincoln Kirstein, 
champion of magic realism and director 
of the New York City Ballet. 

What these watched prowlers found 
and liked constitutes the current show 
at the museum, Titled “Fourteen Eyes 
in a Museum Storeroom,” the offering 
comprises more than 100 rare ethnologi- 
cal and archeological objects—some dat- 
ing back as far as 3,000 B. C.—ranging 
from French Congo funereal figures to 
an Eastern Island ancestor figure; from 
an Etruscan stone head to masks from 
New Guinea; from a Borneo bamboo 
zither to Javanese lattice rattles. 

Appropriately, this subterranean yield 
has been installed in the museum’s own 
basement, where special lighting will 
dramatize exhibits. The object of this, 
notes the catalogue, was “to avoid 
the expense of decorating a temporary 
gallery, and, quite frankly, to try to 
emphasize the fact that all of the ob- 
jects had been, in fact, in storage. We 
also felt that the public, never admitted 
to the often untidy, but nonetheless in- 
triguing recesses of museums, might en- 
joy a look behind the scenes.” 

To make matters specific, the cata- 
logue includes visiting curators’ com- 
ments on some of their choices, Thus, 
the museum opens to the public both 
its basement and the minds of its guests. 
The guests reveal themselves as follows: 


Watkins 


Watkins liked a bamboo zither from 
Borneo, and said: “In the room where 
all the musical instruments are stored 
away, lying flat and still, silenced in 
dirt and dust, this little contrivance at- 
tracted my notice with the click of a 
sharp mechanical drawing. I’ve never 
seen anything of its kind. I like the 
sleek vertical design. I like its strength 
and sinew and its perfect mechanism. 
. . . The sound delivered is deliciously 
watery and resonant. One might point 
out that the only tool needed to make 
this object was a sharp knife.” 


Lipchitz 


Lipchitz picked a Mayan stone relief 
from Honduras, and explained: “When 
you asked me to come to the cellars of 
the University Museum—to find on each 
shelf some hidden pieces to be exhibited 
in a special show, I was thrilled because 


all my hunting instincts were suddenly 
reawakened, 
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A MUSEUM CELLAR 


“T like hunting. I like to pick up in 
the dirt and dust the pearl which will 
make me dream, which will teach me 
and which will make me feel that 
hand—this distinctive sign of human 
glory. I was astonished to find such a 
rare piece as the Mayan bas-relief ly- 
ing on the floor among potteries of no 
great interest, and I picked it up as if 
I had saved a man from drowning.” 

Of a Sepik River dance mask, four 
feet high, and woven of reed and fiber, 
he said: “Made of dirt, of mud, and 
now it is a real pearl, ... They have 
made such a rich work of art, full of 
expression, from such poor material. 
This piece shows how a human being 
dominates the material he uses.” 


Bel Geddes 


Norman Bel Geddes, having selected 
a sculptured Mayan death’s head pos- 
sibly from Guatemala, explained his 
choice: “This intrigues me, I don’t es- 
pecially like it but it is fascinating. I 
am convinced it was not made as a thing 
of beauty to be looked at for any spe- 
cial reason. . . . The whole thing is an 
excellent, though frankly unpleasant, 
bit of abstract design.” 

Of a Ptolemaic mummy bandage 
from Egypt he suggested: “This is 
something of everyday life—not so dif- 
ferent from today’s comic strip, except 
that the drawing has more style and its 
significance is of a higher order.” 


Addams 


Charles Addams picked the figure of 
a whale from a Tlingit helmet. ‘Most 
likely it was a fad like an atomic whirler 
hat,” he commented. He liked a Sepik 
River, New Guinea, bird: ‘“Dessicated 
birds happen to appeal to me.” And of 
a Baoule wooden figure from the Ivory 
Coast: “I chose these little Africans be- 
cause I feel they’d be delightful people 
to live with.” 


Stern 


Louis Stern liked some Brazilian pot- 
tery of the 15th century. He was at- 
tracted by its grace, by its face design. 
“Its strong kinship to Klee struck me 
instantly. It has the same whimsy and 
the same delicacy, which makes it in- 
triguing to me.” 


D’ Harnoncourt 


René d’Harnoncourt provided some 
thoughts on a wooden bowl from Mi- 
cronesia: “The food dish from Matty 
Island is a very fine example of primi- 
tive art deriving its beauty from per- 
fection of proportions without the help 
of surface decoration or elaboration. In 
this sense the bowl compares favorably 
with some of the best products of mod- 
ern industrial design.” 

Kirstein 

Finally, Lincoln, Kirstein explained 
what he liked about the carved figure 
of a_ hornbill, Dyak, from Borneo. 
“Taken out of context, like a bird in a 
cage miles away from its hot jungle 
damp and heat, nevertheless this fiery 
beaked spirit is the essential fierce 
model of one kind of theatrical force, 
the opposite of the cool Swan Princess. 
Here is the progenitor of Stravinsky’s 
Jar Ptitza: the Bird of Fire.” 





DESIGNER NORMAN BEL GEDDES 
HOLDING A MAYAN DEATH’S HEAD 





PAINTER FRANKLIN WATKINS 
WITH A BAMBOO ZITHER FROM BORNEO 


CARTOONIST CHARLES ADDAMS 
Is DELIGHTED BY AFRICAN SCULPTURES 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
LOS ANGELES 


by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: By a vote of 11 to 3 the 
Los Angeles City Council on January 15 
took back its inferences of November 
5, 1951 that modern artists are “tools 
of the Kremlin.” [See Dicest, Nov. 15.] 
The vote adopted a motion by Council- 
man Ernest E. Debs which says that 
the Council “has found no evidence that 
the jury (of the 1951 Greek Theater 
art exhibit) was not qualified or did 
not act in good faith, nor any evidence 
of subversion on the part of the artists.” 

The motion also recommends that the 
Municipal Art Commission thoroughly 
investigate “all methods currently in 
common practice with an eye towards 
realizing the widest possible democratic 
representation in civic art competitions.” 

The Council then unanimously with- 
drew the offensive November 5 recom- 
mendation from file and referred it back 
to the Building and Safety Committee, 
which wrote it, for further consideration, 

Whether the statements about mod- 
ern art having been originally fostered 
as part of Communist propaganda will 
be deleted, remains to be seen. 

The determination of artists and 
many citizens to have the November 
report revised was based upon the ob- 
vious fact that if, as the council recom- 
mended, the commission were to stage 
two exhibitions, traditional and modern, 
the first report’s wording would justify 
people in seeing the modern show as 
subversive. The January 15 motion 
would seem to outdate such an official 
view. 

Twenty-nine leaders in civic and cul- 
tural affairs signed the request pre- 
pared by an artist-committee which 
brought the matter up for reconsidera- 
tion, It came up at a politically difficult 
time when the council, by the switched 
vote of Harold Harby, who had led the 
original attack on the art exhibition, 
had voted to cancel the city’s contract 
for new Federal housing. 


Much credit must be given to certain 
members of the executive board of the 
Women’s Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce. While they are strongly 
anti-communist and support the coun- 
cil’s stand against housing, they worked 
hard to persuade councilmen to remove 
the Red tag pinned on modern artists. 
This took courage at a time when many 
substantial people are afraid to asso- 
ciate themselves with anything so 
smeared. 


Two Los Angeles artists returned re- 
cently from Europe and Israel. They 
are Max Band, who painted in both re- 
gions and from whom the Paris Mu- 
seum of Modern Art bought a painting; 
and William Earle Singer, who painted 
Israel, her president and prime min- 
ister during a year’s stay. His Israeli 
paintings were shown in Paris last year, 
have toured Europe and will be shown 
in this country. Band was present when 
his painting, The Redemption of Israel, 
was accepted by Israel’s parliament. He 
has been invited to send a 25-year 
retrospective to that country and Lon- 
don in 1953. 
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Albert Stewart, Claremont sculptor, 
modeled and colored a beautiful Ma- 
donna and Child for the new Church 
of the Assumption of Our Lady in that 
college town, A tapestry of the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, designed by Jean 
Barillet in France, is another notable 
art work in this church. 


Millard Sheets and Lloyd Goodrich 
resigned from the art advisory board 
of the Huntington Hartford Foundation 
last month, making a clean sweep of 
the seven-man board. They felt they 
could not serve after Hartford’s edict 
that artists working in abstract or non- 
objective modes would not be consid- 
ered for fellowships. 


CHICAGO 


by C. J. Bulliet 


Cuicaco: “This is the first time in 
nearly 2,000 years that a figurative 
sculpture appears as an integral part 
of a synagogue structure,” Milton Horn 
told me in discussing his part in the 
completion of the new West Suburban 
Temple, River Forest, Ill., shortly to 
be dedicated. 


Central figure in his group is a sculp- 
tured angel of the order of cherubim, 
with flamelike head and four all-seeing 
eyes. The cherub holds aloft the Table 
of the Ten Commandments of Moses. 


Jewish sculptors, as well as painters, 
in their handling of “graven images” 
have had to be careful not to trans- 
gress the Third Commandment of their 
great law-giver. In some periods of 
Christian history, too, “any likeness” 
has been taboo, and it is only in the 
last couple of centuries that Jewish 
artists have been permitted to relax. 
Ornamental flourishes based on the He- 
brew alphabet have been devised by 
Jewish and also Moorish artists, whose 
Mohammed was a disciple of Moses. 
The most notable achievement follow- 
ing the taboos is the Alhambra in Spain, 
which furnishes motifs for Picasso in 
the invention of cubism. 


Horn, who is Jewish, was born in the 
Ukraine in 1906. He came to the United 
States in 1913, studied sculpture with 
Henry Hudson Kitson in Boston and at 
the Beaux Arts Institute of Design in 
New York. After further study under 
a Tiffany Foundation fellowship, he 
started his professional career in New 
York with a sculptured ceiling in the 
Lentheric Salon, Savoy Plaza Hotel. 
He did a large cherrywood mural for 
a Frank Lloyd Wright house at Ply- 
mouth, Mich. Commissions followed for 
Mount Olivet College, Mich., where he 
became for 10 years artist-in-residence, 
and for some other school and univer- 
sity buildings in the Midwest. He was 
married in 1928. Mrs. Horn is an expert 
photographer. 


Horn’s liberalism in the Hebrew faith 
was set out explicitly in an article on 
“Images in the Synagogue,” published 
in 1948 in Liberal Judaism. He has 
been a resident of Chicago for the past 
two years. In addition to his group for 
the West Suburban Temple he has fin- 
ished in his Chicago studio a black 
walnut relief Consecration of Isaiah, 









again realistic, but with a wealth of 
symbolism and symbolic figures, includ- 
ing a bull that suggests Picasso. 

Another comparative newcomer 
among Chicago artists with something 
to say and with the ability to say it is 
David Segel, born in Pittsburgh in 1921, 
educated at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, a student of Léger in Paris, and 
a member of advanced classes at the 
Art Institute of Chicago and Chicago’s 
Institute of Design. 


Segel has a show current through 
February and March at the K.A.M. 
Temple gallery in the vicinity of the 
University of Chicago, and will show in 
New York starting April 21 at the Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld galleries. 

Among canvases in his Chicago show, 
mostly realistic forms against abstract 
pattern, are La Table Noir; Bird Mar- 
ket, with three people bargaining for 
a choice bird; and Imperia, Italy, a 
beehive structure, with a bombed-out 
building in the background. 


PHILADELPHIA 


by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: Paul Keene, young 
Philadelphia painter just returned from 
two years in Paris, is being presented 
in a one-man show at Dubin Galleries. 
The show reveals him as a serious art- 
ist with emotion leaning toward relig- 
ious expression. His work, in fact, offers 
two facets of that expression: the 
frenzy of revival and the penetrating 
quiet of spiritual contemplation. In the 
former trend is the vigorous Holy 
Roller, vibrant figure study of a soul 
possessed; in the latter, preliminary de- 
signs for a church triptych, is a strange- 
ly beautiful Three Saints on Easter 
Morning, and an unorthodox Crucifixion, 
with dark, pencil-thin body and blue- 
black head dangling limply from a weird 
cross-bow Cross against a sunburst that 
spreads its yellow downward through 
the passionate red of the painting’s 
background. 

A Negro, himself, Keene uses the 
Negro figure to marked effect, and 
brings conviction of dignity to the hu- 
man being. He is far more a personality 
in his figure compositions than in his 
landscapes and still-lifes. 

At the Beryl Lush Gallery another 
Philadelphia painter, Dolya Goutman, 
is seen in a one-man show. Where Keene 
deals directly in religious subject mat- 
ter, Goutman tends to infer, as in Dis- 
placed Madonna, After El Greco and 
Betrayal. Like so many others of the 
present generation of painters, he sees 
life in the light of two World Wars, 
with stress on confusion of mind and 
body. Most effective of his compositions 
are Meditation on Life and Condemned. 
El Greco, Van Gogh and Kokoschka 
all influence his vision and _ brush 
stroke. Born in Latvia, he came to this 
city five years ago after working on 
sets and murals in Hollywood. During 
the last war the U. S. Government sent 
him on art rehabilitation projects in 
the Pacific and European areas; while, 
in California hospitals, he himself or- 
ganized combat casualty art classes. 
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Nothing But the Truth 


On the theory that “the arts are 
chiefly concerned with the way people 
see differently,” the Addison Gallery 
at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, has put together an exhibition 
titled “The Naked Truth, Personal Vi- 
sion.” Organized as a teaching aid by 
Bartlett Hayes, the gallery’s director, 
the show—tentatively scheduled to close 
February 10—comprises some 80 pieces, 
selected and labeled to point up widely 
varied approaches to objective fact. 


According to Hayes, the original in- 
centive for the exhibition was a Tobey 
cartoon in the New Yorker magazine. 
(The cartoon shows a group of life- 
class students, all but one having paint- 
ed abstract versions of the nude model. 
To the student who has painted the 
model realistically, the instructor is 
saying: “You’ve a long road ahead of 
you, young man.) Using the original 
drawing for the cartoon as the show’s 
springboard, Hayes writes of it: “A 
bare fact is something seen outwardly, 
objectively. It can be weighed and 
measured and therefore seems to ap- 
pear the same to all people but it has 
specific meaning for a person only in 
his own terms.” 

Hayes reiterates this idea in connec- 
tion with paintings and sculpture rang- 
ing from romantic realism to complete 
non-objectivism. For example, a por- 
tion of the exhibition dealing with ana- 
tomical variations includes a_ stereo- 
realist Kodachrome of a girl dipping 
her feet into a brook; an abstract Ben 
Rabinovitch photograph of a torso; the 
bronze Torso in Space by Archipenko; 
and drawings and paintings by La- 
chaise, Karfiol and Avery. 

And just to show that though skill is 
necessary for control it is merely a 
matter of training, Hayes has con- 
trasted two still-lifes by first-year stu- 
dents with four meticulously painted 
trompe Voeils by second-year students 
at the Museum School of Boston. 


Style as a means of stating the nature 
of a personally envisioned truth is seen 
in a group of still-lifes by Griffiths, 
Prendergast, Maurer and Cox; in land- 
scapes by Durand, Glackens, and Gray; 
and in figure pieces by Davies, Morgan 
and Homer. To emphasize further in- 
dividual differences in percepton, Hayes 
uses objects as varied as Benjamin 
West’s biblical illustration Moses and 
the Serpent; George Grosz’ watercolor; 
a construction by Gabo; and a corru- 
gated glass painting by I. Rice Pereira. 


Summarizing the broad scope of the 
show, a sample label for one of the 
exhibits reads: “An image may give 
information about a given thing, or 
event; it may be a sign (symbol) stand- 
ing for quality, or idea, which would 
otherwise be invisible; or, instead of 
conveying specific meaning, it may im- 
ply emotions or ideas by association.” 


Modern Museum for Miami 


A new quarter-of-a-million-dollar art 
gallery—gift of the Joe and Emily 
Lowe Foundation—will be dedicated 
February 4 at Miami University, Coral 
Gables, Florida. Comprising two main 
galleries with 600 running feet of wall 
space, a library, a print room, and fa- 
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cilities for motion picture projection, 
the building was designed by Robert 
M. Little with technical assistance from 
Allan McNab, director of the University 
of Miami Gallery. According to reports, 
the Lowe Art Gallery will probably be 
the most modern museum built until 
now in the Southeast. 

Donors Joe and Emily Lowe have 
long been patrons of art. As sponsors 
of the annual Emily Lowe Award Com- 
petition, they have helped deserving 
artists working in the New York area. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


Munson-Williams- Proctor Institute, 
Utica, New York: As a result of a $50,- 
000 payment to the Utica Hospital Fund 
Campaign, the Institute has purchased 
licenses guaranteeing the right to hang 
paintings on the hospital walls for 50 
years. This probably unprecedented 
move is discussed by Thomas Brown 


Rudd, president of the Institute in a 
letter to The Fund president. Rudd 
notes: “The physical needs of the com- 
munity are the special concern of the 
hospitals of Utica. The esthetic needs 
of the community are the special con- 
cern of the Munson-Proctor-Williams 
Institute. We at the Institute can think 
of no other way so good to extend our 
work as to provide for the exhibition 
of good pictures in the four hos- 
i a 


Meanwhile, at the Institute art gal- 
lery, the 15th Annual Exhibition of Art- 
ists of Central New York will be on 
view through March 15. Juried by Max 
Weber, artist; Antoinette Kraushaar, 
New York gallery director, and Robert 
Wheeler, director of the Albany Insti- 
tute of History and Art, the show com- 
prises 72 items selected from among 
350 entries. Trustees of the Institute 
have appropriated a fund of $500 for 
purchases from the show, in which, ac- 
cording to an official report, “there is 
no distinct ‘tendency’ to be seen.” 


San Francisco Museum of Art: A mem- 
orial exhibition of 40 paintings by Mat- 
thew Barnes, San Francisco artist, will 
be the San Francisco Museum of Art’s 
major offering through February 17. 
Born in Scotland, Barnes came to San 
Francisco in 1906. According to the mu- 
seum, “his paintings are imaginary and 
the main influences were his memories 
of the folklore of Scotland—a misty and 


cheerless landscape filled with creatures 
of folk imagination.” 

Also at the museum, a three-man ex- 
hibition, on view through February 10, 
presents drawings and watercolors by 
Hannah Weber-Sachs, Margo Hoff and 
Theodore Brenson. 


Boston Society of Indeepndent Artists: 
Purchase fund awards made by the Bos- 
ton Society of Independent Artists in 
the recent 19th Annual Independents’ 
Exhibition comprise three sculptures, 
10 prints and four paintings. Thirteen 
New England museums drew lots for se- 
lections. For a complete list of awards 
and museums by which prize works 
were chosen, see page 29. 


Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: Six 
American painters are represented in 
an exhibition on view until February 17 
at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Cen- 
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ter. Emerson Woelffer, instructor at the 
center, shows work done in 1949 in 
Mexico. Other artists participating are 
Richard Baringer, Bessie Boris, William 
Congdon, Leonard Ruder, Richard Wilt. 


Detroit Institute of Arts: Four great 
modern painters will be discussed in a 
lecture series beginning 8 P. M., Febru- 
ary 6, at the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
The series, under the direction of Mar- 
vin Schwartz of the museum staff, opens 
with a discussion of Henri Matisse, and 
continues with talks on Pablo Picasso, 
February 13; Paul Klee, February 20, 
and Ben Shahn, February 27. 


National Association of Women Artists: 
Some 36 NAWA members contribute 
recent watercolors to a traveling ex- 
hibition which will visit Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the month of February. Further 
stops will be made at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico; Massilon, Ohio; Decatur, [l- 
linois; Omaha, Nebraska; and Albu- 
querque, New Mexico. 


Minneapolis Institute of Arts: Some 35 
Hindu bronzes comprise a first major 
Indian sculpture show for Minneapolis. 
On view at the institute through Feb- 
ruary 29, the exhibition ranges from the 
eighth to 17th centuries, and is, accord- 
ing to the institute, “‘a fruitful field for 
the study of Hindu iconography and the 
basic concepts of Indian art.” 
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NEW YORK 
UNESCO on Art 


American artists, art educators, mu- 
seum directors and other leaders in art 
joined with representatives of science, 
education, and other cultural fields as 
participants in the Third National Con- 
ference of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, held January 27-31 
at Hunter College in New York. Some 
2,000 delegates convened at this bien- 
nial meeting to consider ways of im- 
proving citizen understanding of and 
participation in world affairs. Artists 
were invited, according to UNESCO, be- 
cause the artist as interpreter of life 
makes a daily contribution to better 
understanding among peoples, an under- 
standing which is basic to peace and 
good will. 


A special committee under sponsor- 
ship of the Artists Equity Association 
—headed by co-chairmen Theodore 
Brenson and Russell Cowles, assisted by 
Hudson Walker, and appointed by the 
Visual Arts Panel of the U.S. National 
Committee for UNESCO—joined with 
conference planners to present sections 
on art. As a preliminary, Equity held a 
meeting Saturday, January 26, to ac- 
quaint artists with the purpose of the 
Conference. Among speakers were Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, honorary president of Equity; 
Henry Billings, president; Harry Gott- 
lieb; Hale Woodruff; Ruth Reeves, and 
Theodore Brenson. Presenting his out- 
line for an international art program, 
Brenson spoke of the need for exchange 
of contemporary art and artists, inter- 
national gatherings, organization of an 


international financing agency, and cre- 
ation of a permanent international body 
of visual artists. 


Following opening conference sessions 
Sunday, January 27, section meetings 
Monday dealt with a number of themes 
important to the artist, among them 
“The Fight Against Ignorance,” and 
“Raising the World Educational Level.” 
The major art program for Monday 
took place during the evening and con- 
stituted a panel discussion on “The 
Visual Arts and UNESCO.” H. Harvard 
Arnason, director of the Walker Art 
Center in Minneapolis, officiated. Speak- 
ers included René d’Harnoncourt, direc- 
tor of the Museum of Modern Art; Vic- 
tor d’Amico, chairman of the depart- 
ment of education at the Modern, and 
Edwin Ziegfield, past president of the 
National Art Education Association and 
chairman of the Department of Fine 
Arts of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

A special meeting on the evening of 
January 30 was devoted to “The Arts 
in the World Community,” and served 
as a preparatory discussion of U.S. par- 
ticipation in UNESCO’s International 
Conference of Artists. The conference 
will be held in September in conjunc- 
tion with the Venice Biennale. During 
this session, discussions were led by 
five outstanding leaders in creative 
fields: artist Henry Billings for paint- 
ing; architect George Howe for archi- 
tecture; playwright Sidney Kingsley for 
theater; poet Marianne Moore for litera- 
ture; and composer William Schuman 
for music. 
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The final day of the conference was 
devoted to a general session in which 
the past four days’ discussions were 
summarized. 

Throughout the conference week, 
leading New York department stores 
staged more than 100 window displays 
related to conference topics. Under 
auspices of the Museum Committee for 
UNESCO, these exhibitions represented 
the combined efforts of 30 city museums. 


Fire 


Jacques Lipchitz, New York sculptor, 
recently met with one of the major 
tragedies that can befall an artist, when 
models, sketches and drawings which 
formed a large part of his life work were 
destroyed by fire. Practically consuming 
the building in which Lipchitz’ studio was 


located, the fire occurred on January 5 
and probably had its origin in the stu- 
dio of painter Stokeley Webster, one 
floor below. Among the lost Lipchitz 
sculptures was a figure of the Virgin 
destined for a church in Florence, Italy. 
Nearly completed, it represented a full 
year’s work. Destroyed also was a 12- 
foot-high group intended for Fairmont 
Park, Philadelphia. 

One major work of the sculptor, like 
a Phoenix emerging from the flames, 
has survived through the accident of 
its being an entry in the current Penn- 
sylvania Academy Annual Exhibition at 
Philadelphia. A day before the fire, 
Penn Academy’s sculpture jury decided 
to award the George D. Widener Medal 
to this sculpture—a large Prometheus 
Strangling the Vulture (see cover and 
page 8). The preservation of this im- 
portant item and the recognition of its 
merits, therefore, may represent a 
double consolation to the artist. 
Prometheus, who brought Fire to man- 
kind, will in some measure make 
amends for his Greek gift. 

The prize sculpture, however, is not 
all that Lipchitz hopes to salvage from 


the ashes. “There is a lesson for me 
somewhere in these ruins,” he said to 
Ed Wallace of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, as he was wistfully 
surveying the remains. “I must find 
what the fire was saying for me.” 


College Art Association Meets 


Some 650 members of the College Art 
Association—educators, museum direc- 
tors, artists and critics—convened in 
New York January 24-26 for the 40th 
Annual Association Meeting. Represent- 
atives from all over the nation spent 
three days auditing some 50 lectures, 
discussing art issues in panels, and 
meeting their confreres. Lecture topics 
were widely varied, ranging from “The 
Problems of Germanic Jewelry” to “The 
New Style: A Discussion of Abstract 
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Expressionism in America,” and cover- 
ing problems of art history and schol- 
arship as well as contemporary topics. 


At the annual business meeting Sat- 
urday morning, January 26, new officers 
were elected. Serving for the next two 
years are: S. Lane Faison, Jr., of Wil- 
liams College, president; John P. Cool- 
idge of Fogg Museum, vice president; 
Mark Eisner, treasurer; and Roberta 
M. Alford of the Rhode Island School 
of Design, secretary. Directors elected 
to serve until 1956 are H. Harvard 
Arnason, Minnesota University; Frank- 
lin Biebel, Frick Collection; S. Lane 
Faison, Jr.; Alden Megrew, Colorado 
University; and Millard Meiss, Colum- 
bia University. 

This year, a number of panels were 
devoted to contemporary and American 
art. Among speakers at the Thursday 
afternoon session on “Modern Art,” 
were Paul M. Laporte, Macalester Col- 
lege; Morris K. Smith, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Joseph C. Sloane, Bryn Mawr 
College; and S. Lane Faison, Jr., Wil- 
liams College. The panel for Friday 
afternoon’s session on-American art 
was presided over by Lloyd Goodrich 
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of the Whitney Museum. Speakers in- 
cluded John Marshall Phillips of Yale 
University, E. P. Richardson of the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, and William 
Seitz of Princeton University. 

Special events of this year’s meeting 
included a panel jointly sponsored by 
the College Art Association and Artists 
Equity on “The New Importance of 
Fine Arts in Liberal Education.” Both 
Henry Hope, past president of the As- 
sociation, and Henry S. Billings, presi- 
dent of Equity, participated. A meeting 
of the American delegates for the 17th 
International Conference of the History 
of Art, scheduled for this coming sum- 
mer, was held at New York University’s 
Institute of Fine Arts. 

The annual banquet was addressed by 
Dr. Irwin Panofsky of Princeton’s Ad- 
vanced ‘Institute. He spoke on “Some 
Problems of Early Flemish Painting.” 


An International Coincidence 


Titled “Coincidences,” an exhibition 
on view at the Rose Fried Gallery to 
February 23 illustrates the spontaneity 
with which a new and different form of 
art expression arose in divergent forms 
in various European countries during 
the five years preceding World War I. 
Timed to coincide with the meeting of 
UNESCO, this exhibition shows how, 
nearly 30 years ago, artists living in 
several countries and having little ex- 
change of ideas with each other, pro- 
duced novel concepts of art. 

Many explanations can be presented 
for this simultaneous occurrence, but 
a general explanation lies in the wide- 
spread sense of spiritual and intellec- 
tual insecurity at that time, with the 
additional influence of contemporary 
philosophy which emphasized the flux 
and impermanence of eternal recur- 
rence. Such an attitude led to a revolt 
against organic forms in an interna- 
tional development of abstraction. 

Russell Morgan’s Synchromy (1917), 
the first example of American cubist 
painting, is an ingenious adjustment of 
flat planes in the bright colors that Pi- 
casso adopted for a time after 1914. 
The Russian Kasimir Malevitch’s Su- 
prematism (1914)—a formal arrange- 
ment of red and black squares with an 
indefinable suggestion of mystery—was 
an individual contribution to flat cubist 
design in its reliance on pure sensation. 
Robert Delaunay’s Helice—which he 
defined as simultaneisme, but which 
Apollinaire called orphism—is some- 
what later, yet exemplifies an_ indi- 
vidual approach to abstract design. 


The Russian brothers, Naum Gabo 
and Antoine Pevsner, developed an 
original theory, constructivism, in which 
the visual image expressed an inner 
structure —reality given the physical 
mutations of space and time. Gabo’s 
Linear Construction in Space illustrates 
their theories. In this plastic construc- 
tion he confirms his thesis that depth 
alone constitutes a real spatial element, 
dissociating the idea of volume from 
that of compact mass, It combines a 
mechanistic, engineering construction 
with space design. Pevsner’s plastic bas 
relief illustrates his constructivism less 
emphatically. 

The Dutch artist, Piet Mondrian, of 
course is included in this exhibition 
of non-representational art. And Theo 
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STEINBERG: Equestrian 


Van Doesberg, who developed many of 
Mondrian’s theses, here presents a draw- 
ing. Other artists obviously influenced 
by Mondrian, yet making a_ personal 
transformation of his ideology, include 
Fritz Glarner, represented with a tondo 
Relational Painting, and George Van- 
tangerloo, whose XV Composition is 
based on algebraic formula worked out 
in brilliant colors. 

Arp’s relief in wood, a soft, semi- 
organic form, represents a revolt against 
the geometric insistence of prevailing 
cubist design, Other artists included in 
this group are Max Bill, Sadu Darié, 
Burgoyne Diller, Francois Kupka, and 
Alexander Rodchenko. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Strolling Kibitzer 


Saul Steinberg does not exhibit his 
work often; when he does, it is with 
éclat. On this occasion he has taken 
over both the Janis and Parsons gal- 
leries, lining them with ink drawings 
mordant, ribald, witty or fantastical. 
There, his curious vision will prevail 
till February 16. 

Steinberg is the elaborately observant, 
strolling kibitzer. He explores New 
York, the Woolly West, Paris and 
North Africa, commenting on natives, 
customs, animals and architecture. 
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Whenever he sees something preten- 
tious, ornate or moribund, he makes ir- 
reverent comments. His technique of 
satire is to extrapolate, to dilate upon 
those elements which strike him as 
ridiculous. Europeans say that exag- 
geration is the specifically American 
kind of humor; here it may be seen at 
its best, 

Steinberg is a first-rate draftsman 
whose line —whether heavy, brusque, 
delicate, laconic or as intricately proli- 
ferant as a peacock’s tail—is always 
appropriate and masterfully controlled. 
Even when one is reminded of Klee, 
of Toulouse Lautrec, of Zen drawings, 
or of Aubrey Beardsley, the insight is 
Steinberg’s own, 

Subjects noted include railroad sta- 
tions conceived as great cobwebs; 
“sharply” dressed cowboys crouching 
behind potted palms and blazing away 
with elaborately incised, betasseled six- 
guns; Victorian-gothic gingerbread 
houses; and immaculately groomed rid- 
ers on fat frolicsome horses — whether 
Lippizaners or Percherons would be 
hard to say. There are also the ladies 
—some as bushy as hedgehogs in their 
fur coats, and others who are elabo- 
rately gowned gambling-house hostesses 
of the Frankie and Johnny era. 

The big show also includes several 
preposterous drawings which might 
have come from early Rosicrucian texts 
—or from Turkish cigarette boxes. The 
lines of graph paper are used as caging 
for cats to scramble on and for Pom- 
eranians and Poodles to peer through, 
or as chicken coop wire beyond which 
hundreds of chicks go about their busi- 
ness. There are delightful little brown 
leaf-birds—made of actual leaves pasted 
on paper, with ink lines serving as eyes 
and legs. 

Something surely long overdue is 
Steinberg’s collection of phony diplo- 
mas and documents, as official and im- 
portant looking as possible, covered 
with red seals, magnificent swirling sig- 
natures—like a baroque variant of Pal- 
mer Method — and absolutely illegible. 
Armed with such credentials there is 
no place Steinberg could not go in Dada 
land. 

For this exhibition on 57th Street, 
the artist has also provided a few car- 
toons of stuffed shirts: a resplendent 
popinjay of a general, and a gaudy 
sheriff decorated with metal-foil braid 
and medallions, standing in the great 
open spaces, with a sign announcing 
“EATS” in the far distance. 

—JAMES FiITZSIMMONS. 





Master Toymaker 


From the smithy of Alexander Cal- 
der, master toymaker of the machine 
age and one of our best artists, comes 
a new batch of gracefully proliferated 
mobiles. These have been installed most 
effectively at the Curt Valentin Gallery, 
where they will remain to February 10. 

Weaving one’s way through this lat- 
est Calder show, ducking and side-step- 
ping, is like walking through a green- 
house crammed with tall jungle plants, 
a poet’s jungle inhabited by friendly 
monsters. Overhead and all around, the 
air seems filled with flying dinner plates 
and brightly colored leaves, with the 
elaborate devices eye specialists and 
color psychologists use, with box kites 
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bearing discs, crescents and fish. More 
geometrically ordered contraptions, re- 
sembling models of the planetary sys- 
tem, are set here and there. Instead of 
road signs, there are elegant black 
stabiles, smaller and more self-contained 
than the mobiles. Some might be carica- 
tures of 19th-century ladies; others sug- 
gest light-hearted dinosaurs. 

Four of Calder’s new pieces—the 
gongs—are wired or rather, articulated, 
for sound. Set in motion by a breeze 
or by the end of yardstick, the mobile 
swings around until a long tendril 
strikes a brass gong, brushes past, and 
strikes again—more gently—as it swings 
back to its original position. One waits 
expectantly for the first sonorous note, 
and then for the echo—which comes in 
its own good time. 

Like Miré and Klee, Carroll and 
Lear, Calder is a master of the gro- 
tesque. But his is always joyous gro- 
tesquerie, solemn tomfoolery at the 
service of a radiant wit. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


New Arrivals 

Twelve paintings by Vlaminck, Léger 
and Miré make up a small but unusual- 
ly handsome show of new arrivals from 
Europe. Instructive and surprising as 
well, the show is on view at Kootz Gal- 
lery to February 16. The surprises are 
the early Vlamincks from the Vollard 
Collection, One tends to forget what an 
extraordinary painter Vlaminck was in 
his youth, during his fauve period, and 
to see this early work in New York, 
1952, is to see how solid his achievement 
really was. From 1902 is The Woodcut- 
ter, painted while the influence of Van 
Gogh was still radical and not yet a part 
of our tradition. It is a bleak forest 
scene with dead branches on the ground 
and bare black trees, like arthritic fin- 
gers, thrust against the sky. Fauve 
painters were not satisfied with col- 
ored drawings, and the black lines in 
Viaminck’s paintings are treated as 
color and related to other colors. In 
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The Seine at Poissy (1903-04) one finds 
Viaminck doing things some of the 
younger abstract expressionists are just 
getting around to. 

Examples of Miré included in this 
show are good, typical, but less exciting, 
though a large early collage—free float- 
ing ovals and straggling pencil lines— 
may occasion surprise, for it is dated 
1929. 

The show also includes a 1923 Léger, 
Woman with Book, a massive stainless 
steel lady-robot—like a poster in glow- 
ing colors. Other very recent Légers 
are schematized arrangements of inter- 
locked ropes, ladders, girders and work- 
men. Skyscraper Age paintings, already 
they seem dated. But in terms of the 
age they reflect and help to perpetuate, 
they are in excellent taste. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


Genius 


The 12 Picassos which are on view 
at the Carré Gallery until February 28 
were painted during the war years 
(1939-1945). Like underground rivers, 
rising to the surface then continuing 
in their subterranean flow, the many 
faces of Picasso’s art appear briefly in 
this show, as so many stopping points 
in the course of a genius’ career. 

Picasso now has his whole career at 
his command. His paintings are not in- 
dividual masterpieces or studies for ma- 
jor works. Rather they constitute a 
visual diary of his mind and eye on any 
day of any week. This diary can be 
reminiscent; it refers to attitudes and 
disciplines from any stage of Picasso’s 
life as a painter, 

The earliest painting here—Girl With 
a Purple Hat, 1939—employs the fa- 
miliar’ profile/full-faced ambiguity so 
often imitated. Here the master sur- 
vives the clichés created in his image. 
Precedents and prototypes can be found 
for this painting by tracing it back 
through Picasso’s personal iconography. 
This canvas, its brutally rigid, archaic 


smile, its violent complementary colors 
and its air of transfixed motion, forms 
part of a line that runs back through 
the 1938 Man With an All-Day-Sucker, 
the crying women of Guernica, back 
even to the schizophrenic gaiety of 
Three Dancers of 1925. 

In The Artist’s Studio of 1942, a small 
grisaille and tan painting, Picasso 
moves in an almost antithetic direc- 
tion. Here classical references in the 
standing, seated and reclining male fig- 
ures go back to Ingres and Poussin. But 
most specifically they go back to Pi- 
casso, himself, as he appears sporadical- 
ly in drawings and etchings of the early 
1930s, in The Pipes of Pan of 1923, and 
in the harlequin families of his pre- 
cubist work. This line reaches its cul- 
mination in the large plaster Shepherd 
and Lamb of 1943. 

Other paintings in the show are a 
beautiful Portrait of Dora Maar, its 
strongly modeled head accentuated by 
the reduction of arms and torso to the 
barest notations. The impassive air of 
Fayum portraits is suggested by the 
widely spaced eyes and vivid glazing of 
the features.. Varying combinations of 
violence and decoration distinguish 


Picasso: Figure, 12 Mars 1941 


the remaining still-lifes and heads. The 
audacity and tremendous fertility of 
Picasso’s imagination makes these vari- 
ations on his by-now-familiar paint- 
ings a complete yet inevitable revela- 
tion.—PAUL BrRAcH. 


J. Alden Weir Centennial 


If J. Alden Weir, one of the fathers 
of American impressionism, is not so 
widely known as some of his contem- 
poraries, it is not so much due to his 
merits as an artist, as to the intrinsic 
modesty of both the painter and his 
work. Born just 100 years ago, the un- 
assuming artist now comes to our at- 
tention in a large centennial exhibition 
organized by the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters and opening at the 
Academy galleries on February 2. The 
show, numbering more than 100 paint- 
ings, and current to March 31, is the 
first in a series of annual exhibitions 
with which the Academy plans to honor 
notable deceased members. 

It is typical of Weir that he preferred 
being unspectacular to being unsound. 
Those who wrote about him felt moved 
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to describe him in such terms as “re- 
ticent idealist” or “the man who never 
bragged in paint.” Now that his turn 
for honor has come, no better institu- 
tion could be found to give him his due 
than the American Academy, with whose 
parent body, the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, Weir was associated 
from 1898 until his death in 1919. 

The large variety of Weir’s canvases 
assembled here gives a good impression 
of his development. Beginning as a pu- 
pil of his father, Robert W. Weir, pro- 
fessor of drawing at West Point, he 
continued his studies in Paris, where at 
first he followed traditional paths. Soon, 
however, he came in contact with im- 
pressionism. He particularly admired 
Manet and Monet. 

In America, Weir allied himself with 
other followers of impressionist precepts 
(among whom Twachtman and Childe 
Hassam are best known) to form a 
group called “The Ten.” The group was 
devoted to the study of artistic ideals. 

Weir never was a revolutionist. For 
two years he was president of the Na- 
tional Academy. And although he had 
a hand in organizing the controversial 
Armory show in 1913, he did not seek 
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J.\ALDEN WEIR: Against the Window 


notoriety for his own theories when they 
diverged from accepted standards. 

The present exhibition surveys Weir’s 
nature and development and offers a 
not too frequently available opportunity 
to view and compare a large number of 
paintings which illustrate the impact 
of impressionism on this country. 


Famous Faces 


Portraits of celebrities, painted by 
celebrated artists and loaned by equally 
celebrated collectors and museums, 
make up the current exhibition at Por- 
traits, Inc. Assembled for the benefit 
of the Visiting Nurse Service of New 
York, the exhibition will remain on 
view until February 16 and is well 
worth a leisurely visit. It is, of course, 
an ultra-conservative show, but it con- 
tains a number of works too well paint- 
ed and too acute to be called academic 
—a word, in any case, that nowadays 
means too much to mean much of any- 
thing, unless accompanied by footnotes. 

Disregarding, for the moment, the 
value of these paintings as esthetic ob- 
jects, the exhibition affords a fine op- 
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portunity to stare at the unusual faces 
of the unusually gifted or fortunate 
without giving offence. There is, for 
example, a fine 1873-76 self-portrait by 
Cézanne. Not far away is Tallulah 
Bankhead, as Augustus John saw her, 
wearing a fantastically voluminous neg- 
ligee and an anxious pout. 


Anders Zorn preserves the features of 
the Grover Clevelands — vigorously — 
and makes full use of the occasion to 
demonstrate the art of painting good 
goods, as Van Eyck would have done 
in his day too. Theobald Chartran was 
another fine fabric man, as one may 
see in his portrait of Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt. Chartran painted what he 
saw; but he saw sharply, so he also 
painted the vitality and firm character 
of the face. Another kind of strength 
is communicated in Sir Oswald Birley’s 
portrait of Andrew Mellon, present only 
in the flesh which is unrelenting and 
immaculately groomed, while the spirit 
seems far off in an arctic place. And 
according to Meissonier, Mrs. John 
Mackay must have been quite formid- 
able too. The artist has frozen her face 
in the triumphant, secretive smile of 
the born winner. ,., 

Among the famous beauties, there is 
Madrazo’s portrait of Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, painted in 1895 when she 
was the charmingly démure’ Gyace Wil- 
son. There is Tchelitchew’s sharp, dusk- 
ily shaded head of Joella Lloyd, and 
Sargent’s extraordinarily alive, air-and- 
light-filled portrait of Mrs. Joseph Wid- 
ener—a high point of the show. And 
coming back to our own Vogue-condi- 
tioned time, there ‘is Brook’s whistle- 
provoking vision of Fleur Cowles. 

Another author, less decorative but 
no less readable, is present in John 
Lafarge’s subdued portrait of Henry 
James as he appeared in the ’60s, a 
withdrawn young art student. 


Well-known museum people are pre- 
sent too, Henri’s boldly decorative, 
strongly colored, poster-like study of 
Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney has never 


DiEGo RIvERA: Mr. Chester Dale 


been shown before. Watkin’s casually 
posed painting of Henry MclIlhenny is 
like a large crayon drawing, with airy 
transparent shadows. And Guy Péne 
Dubois offers a delightful rear-view 
impression of Juliana Force—tightly 
sheathed in satin taffeta—talking to a 
reddish blur who has been identified as 
the distinguished critic Forbes Watson. 
In 1945 Diego Rivera painted Chester 
Dale, looking at a book on Van Gogh, 
and the treatment of the face follows 
Van Gogh’s lead. (Interesting inscrip- 
tion on the portrait: “To my dear, dear 
friend, Chester Dale.’’) 

The faces of two distinguished scien- 
tists—Dr, Vannevar Bush painted by 
Sidney Dickinson, .and Dr. James B. 
Conant by Gardner Cox—present inter- 
esting similarities. Both spry Yankee 
types, men of great logical capacity 
and formidable moral character, they 
smile quizzically at, and probably 
through, the.spectator. 

Returning to 57th Street, one finds 
Sir William Orpen’s famous portrait of 
Roland Knoedler as he, appeared to 
Orpen in+1922—a bon vivant and con- 
noisseur, a prototype for studies of 
“Men Of Distinction.” 

And this is only a eross-section. It 
is a large shOw.—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Some 38 three-dimensional color slides 
of work by Frank Lloyd Wright will 
be on view at the Museum of Modern 
Art through March 16, in what is 
termed “a new kind of architectural 
exhibition.” Slides of Wright’s John- 
son’s Wax buildings are among those 
set in individual stereoscopic viewers. 

* * * 

The Ninth Annual Oil show at the 
Village Art Center, 44 West 11 Street, 
comprises works by some 140 artists, 
the largest number ever shown at the 
Center. On view through February 9, 
the exhibition was juried by James 
Johnson Sweeney, Peppino Mangravite, 
Sidney Janis. For prizes, see page 29. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


JAMES BROOKS: In breaking entirely 
with representational painting, Brooks 
has also turned away from traditional 
axial patterning. An apogee of occult 
picture-structure, the tour de force of 
the show is a large circular canvas. 
Resembling the face of a huge observa- 
tory glass reflecting a world of transi- 
ent forms, this canvas is full of spa- 
tial metaphors. Movement eddies slow- 
ly round its edges; areas are livened 
with robust opaque forms which whip 
diametrically across the canvas; and 
subtlety is seen in shadow-pocket pas- 
sages—all suggesting a teeming world 
of forms in space which only long look- 
ing can reveal. 

Characteristic of Brooks’ technique 
is his use of fugitive blacks and grays, 
now nacreous, now filmy like X-ray 
negatives. Sliding behind emphatic sur- 
face forms, these neutral tones create 
exciting ambiguity. 

Brooks’ control of space depends on 
interplay between emphatic images and 
judiciously applied line. Sometimes he 
solidly places a procession of forms 
over glowing ground planes. In his large 
scroll, however, surface and ground mix 
in a dynamic relationship. 

This artist knows no convention; but 
his work is marked by conceptual as- 
sertiveness of a mature painter. (Peri- 
dot, to Feb. 23.)—D. A. 


NATHANIEL POUSETTE- DART: In 
these erudite, complexly organized oils 
a speckled ground of crepuscular color 
extends from edge to edge of the can- 
vas. Over this a black web is superim- 


NATHANIEL POUSETTE-DART: Renaissance 


posed, like a fowler’s snare in which 
tattered rags and curling leaves are 
caught. Sometimes, as in Spatial Ad- 
venture, the web falls apart, the frag- 
ments regrouping in clusters, as if 
drawn magnetically, finally settling 
into a kind of abstract landscape or 
anatomy in space. As one stares, elusive 
faces and fragmentary figures emerge, 
often only momentarily before fusing 
with larger shapes. 
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Such paintings are jigsaw puzzles for 
the intuition to assemble. They are 
highly evocative, filled with allusions 
and ambiguities, and very well painted. 
The winds of the spirit seem to blow 
through them, keeping everything in a 
state of flux, of constant rebirth. 

In color and texture some of the 
paintings suggest trailing Spanish Moss; 
others, defaced Sung frescoes in which 
traces of swirling black line are pre- 
served. But the major works are the 
more architectural conceptions. Fugue 
is as architectural as the nave of a 
cathedral or the frame of a giant 
bomber seen from within. An especially 
handsome, soberly colored painting is 
called Renaissance. Here black and 
taupe shapes, like scraps of wilted sea- 
weed and torn bark, interact on an ex- 
panse of greyed mineral color. 


Various qualities in Pousette-Dart’s 
paintings might be ascribed to Mird, 
Gorky, Ernst —even to Tchelitchew — 
but whatever the sources, they are well 
digested, and the artist makes a bril- 
liantly distinctive contribution of his 
own. (Passedoit, to Feb. 28.)—J. F. 


ATTILIO SALEMME: An austerely 
schematic world of living buildings, an 
ability to make flat rectangular shapes 
enigmatic, and phantasms as real, as 
stationary, as blocks of concrete—that is 
Salemme’s considerable achievement. 
This vision of things—related to Chiri- 
co’s on the one hand and Klee’s on the 
other—is expressed in a manner im- 
mediately recognizable as Salemme’s. 


In these large surgically clean oils, 
flat rectilinear shapes—resembling win- 
dowless skyscrapers, metronomes and 
watchtowers—are sharply outlined in 
black and lined up against horizontal 
bands of color. Paint is applied im- 
maculately, in tonalities suggesting 
fresco. The intervals between shapes 
are scrupulously adjusted to achieve 
maximum tension, both compositional 
and psychic. Buildings, sometimes pro- 


vided with eye slits and coolie hats, be- 
come potent oracles and masked figures 
on stilts. 

In some of Salemme’s paintings line 
seems rather obtrusive. The continuous 
outline tends to isolate individual 
shapes from the picture as a whole. 
Wherever line is dominant the effect 
suggests a colored drawing. 

But most of Salemme’s work pro- 
vides an impressive reminder that con- 
scious, rigorous discipline coupled with 
a certain detachment—rather than au- 
tomatism and identification—enable the 
artist to organize and transmit his felt 
experience of the inner, no less than 
the outer, world. (Saidenberg, to Feb. 
29.)—J. F. 


ROBERT GOODNOUGH: In the paint- 
ings of Goodnough, the physical means 
of impressionists and fauves are re- 
lieved of all descriptive obligations and 
are left free to swirl and converge into 
wide spatial nebulae. A dynamic, cen- 
trifugal movement unifies galaxies of 
short curved strokes of heavy pigment. 
Wide areas of bare canvas about the 
edges of these paintings allow central 
configurations to float and spin, avoid- 
ing a vignette effect. The sustained sur- 
face tension of all-over abstract paint- 
ing is retained although the surface is 
not given equal attention throughout. 
Goodnough’s method lends itself to a 
wide variety of sensations. In No. 9 
the interplay of short strokes and wide 
curved lines suggests the relaxed planes 
of a late Cézanne. Bent verticals move 
against each other to imply shifting 


ROBERT GOODNOUGH: No. 4 (Pegasus) 


tree forms. No. 4 (Pegasus) hides its 
writhing winged horse in a network 
of baroque curves. Here the convulsive 
rhythms are close in spirit to Bernini 
or Magnasco. Goodnough’s latest direc- 
tion is found in No. 3. Here, white leaf- 
like forms move against the blue-black 
ground creating a purposeful alterna- 
tion of object and field. These leaf 
shapes are akin to Matisse’s cutouts, 
but function here more as continents 
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in a strange geography lesson. Land 
and sea are interchangeable on this 
painter’s map. (Tibor de Nagy, to Feb. 
9.)—P. B. 


ELIOT O’HARA: Six years have passed 
since O’Hara’s last New York show. In 
the meantime he has made the grand 
tour, from Carmel to North Africa. 
Paris in a brilliant haze of watery light; 
the exquisite dome of Sacré Coeur, like 
a Western Taj, rising at the end of a 
narrow alley; the geometric streets and 


sizes a quality apparent in Dodd’s pre- 





vious works, that is, the impression 
that he does not organize paintings 
merely as a sum of their component 
parts, but as a totality of a particular 
vision in an even texture of design, 
sustained by a pervasive, unbroken 
rhythm. In this painting there appears 
not so much a recession of picture 
planes, but a recession of one plane en- 
compassing the sharp triangles of the 
boats’ prows, the interpositions of hori- 


is no sign of life. And this loneliness, 
this gentle sadness prevails in Solman’s 
paintings. 

A fine self-portrait shows the artist 
to be much as one might expect. One 
eye watches the spectator, most ob- 
servantly; the other seems to turn an 
exacting scrutiny inward. (ACA, to Feb. 
16.)—J. F. 


SPERRY ANDREWS: Meticulous multi- 
ple articulations of the picture plane 
work as a translucent formal screen 





Exiot O’Hara: Glaciers from the Kleine Scheidegg 


squares of Algiers; the snowfields of 
Switzerland; London on a foggy day— 
all of these things O’Hara depicts with 
remarkable skill and immediacy. But 
there must have been times when the 
ghosts of thousands of peripatetic Eng- 
lish watercolorists and the fame of 
these scenes inhibited him. 


Less familiar vistas are handled with 
greater freedom and originality. In St. 
Paul, Alpes Maritimes, O’Hara produces 
a sternly colored near-abstraction, an 
arrangement of massive stone blocks, 
with rectangular shapes repeated like 
reflections in the sky. The extraordi- 
narily luminous Twilight at Dieppe has 
similarly abstract qualities. The paint- 
ing is a tour de force, a study of barges 
immobilized on an oil-smooth expanse 
of yellow water under a yellow sky. 

Mont St. Victoire inspired Cézanne 
and it inspires O’Hara too. His view of 
the mountain is Marinesque, but color 
and line are suaver, less astringent. The 
new tendency toward abstract handling 
is resulting in some of O’Hara’s best 
work to date, (Milch, to Feb. 16.)—J. F. 


LAMAR DODD: A show of recent paint- 
ings by this artist affirms clearly that 
he appreciates both the possibilities 
and the limitations of his mediums, 
casein and oil. It demonstrates, too, that 
with these mediums he has evolved a 
cogent artistic language. Dodd is an 
artist who has always been able to 
find an equivalent in painting for visual 
experience. The old adage, “style is the 
man,” is exemplified in his work in its 
inescapable reflection of personality. 

A canvas titled Of the Sea empha- 
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zontals and the towering verticals that 
mark the culmination of the design. 


In Triton’s Cove, Dodd conveys a 
momentary aspect of the crushing 
weight of moving water in its resistance 
to the rocky shore. A fine perception of 
volume and space permits him to in- 
clude the informal vastness of the sea, 
the recession of the shore line, the 
depths of blue sky in a plastic design 
of dynamic power that far exceeds any 
literal description of the scene. (Grand 
Central Moderns, to Feb. 9.)—M. B. 


JOSEPH SOLMAN: In Solman’s studio, 
there is a large grilled window, extend- 
ing almost from floor to ceiling and 
from wall to wall. On a low ledge 
in front of this window the artist lines 
up small dishes and pieces of glass- 
ware, and through the years his paint- 
ings of these objects—small in front of 
the great mullioned window—have be- 
come a trademark. 


Dark wiry lines serve to define Sol- 
man’s shapes and to provide a skeleton. 
This is the line one finds in Van Gogh’s 
drawings and in Picasso’s Blue Period 
paintings. Line and the subtle blue-to- 
lavender tonal niceties which Solman 
cultivates combine in Blue Interior to 
produce an austere classic nostalgia. 
Classic, too, is his ability to make each 
painting a unit, a small world com- 
plete in itself, though perhaps some- 
what dehumanized. 


In Monhegan an old rowboat is 
beached in the foreground; two small 
boats drift in the distance; shore and 
trees are summarized in a single dark 
outline. Everything is grey-blue. There 


LAMAR Dopp: Of the Sea 


held before this artist’s placid land- 
scapes of the Connecticut countryside. 
Sperry Andrews brings tact and intelli- 
gence to his delicate translations of 
cubist techniques. 


Andrews’ restraint appears in Dan- 
bury No, 1. Here greyed green triangu- 
lar divisions work through and in front 
of a prosaic landscape. A smaller, al- 
most monochromatic study of a tree 
shows Andrews’ method most clearly. 
Here, patches of pigment function si- 
multaneously as divisions of the sur- 
face, variations of atmosphere and de- 
pictions of the subject. This approach 
suggests Feininger and Villon. But in 
two large figure compositions, Harle- 
quin and Clown and Harlequin, the 
results seem arbitrary and devoid of 
warmth. (Ferargil, to Feb. 14.)—P. B. 


FEDERICO CASTELLON: In his 22nd 
one-man show—his first locally since 
1941—Castellon shows oils and ink-resist 
paintings made on a recent trip to Italy. 
Castellon is aware of the living pres- 
ence of the past everywhere in Italy 
and he communicates this awareness. 
Even more, he conveys the intense sense 
of reality, the direct contact with physi- 
cal environment which the Italian peo- 
ple enjoy. 

An expressionist painter, he sees faces 
somewhat as Soutine did—thin, twisted 
and pinkish. Figures are wiry, strongly 
modeled and clearly defined in harsh 
colors, well suited to the unsentimental 
and uncomplicated vision of things he 
offers. In all of his work everything is 
arranged to direct attention to the faces 
and expressions of people, for it is love 
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and understanding of the Italian people 
which has inspired this work. (AAA, to 
Feb, 16.)—J. F. 


MAURICE FREEDMAN: Still-lifes and 
landscapes on themes from city and 
seaside life form a group of recent oils 
by Maurice Freedman. Objects are 
strongly defined and painted in glowing 
colors. Judicious placement, as in the 
dark jug of Flowers by the Sea, endows 

each objeet with a definite scheme. 
Freedman’s city scenes, such as Spuy- 
ten Duyvil Moon, have a dramatic com- 
pression and angularity lacking in some 
of his blunt, realistic still-lifes. Bold 
divisions are formed by girders, setting 
up a pattern of heavy diagonals trav- 
ersed by the curve of a highway and 
re-enforced by a dark sky. Broadway 
No. 1 is gothic in spirit, with a pointed 
upsurge to its triangular and trape- 
zoidal whites. Signs, clocks and the pas- 
sage of traffic give momentum to its 
contained chaos. (Midtown, to Feb. 23.) 
—P. B. 


FRANK PACK: Profoundly moved by 
human casualties of the recent war— 
mutilated children, concentration camp 
victims, displaced people—this artist 
strains to find pictorial equivalents to 
his feelings. But in unrelieved literal- 
ism, correspondences cannot be found. 

Using sentimental color and melo- 
dramatic, emaciated figures, Pack over- 
loads his canvases with pathos. The 
veracity of his images cannot be doubted. 
Yet, the has not organized his indignant 
reactions, and the net fesult is a rales 
sordid compendium of the disasters of 
war. 

In a montage of memories of his child- 
hood on the lower East Side, Pack 
seems better able to objectify and pat- 
tern, in short, to create art. Perhaps 
the artist has been blocked by the ter- 
rifying reality of war experience. (Cre- 
ative, Feb. 4-16.)—D. A. 


LEONARDO CREMONINI: One does 
not have to stand like “stout Cortez” 
on a peak on Darien to see new worlds 
swim into view. The paintings in this 
show display a refreshing novelty in 
the work of a young contemporary 
Italian who departs from the “follow 
the leader” attitude so prevalent here. 
While his forms possess palpable solid- 
ity and exist in spatial relations, they 
are not realistic. They are abstractions 
of reality powerfully executed. 


The canvas Women and Children is 
characteristic. It shows figures seated 
in a boat which is a configuration of 
acute triangles in delicate neutrality of 
tones against a darker background. The 
blue of the woman’s dress and some 
heaped-up melons at the bottom of the 
boat contribute the only notes of warm 
color. The woman’s face is defined, but 
those of the children grasping the stern 
sheets, are featureless. The complete 
accord of the forms, the linear thrusts, 
the sharp contours of the boat, with 
its one up-raised sail, form a monumen- 
tal design of marked originality. 

The majesty of the Virgin’s figure in 
the Pieta; the vigorous resolutions of 
form in the two versions of Bull Tamer; 
the imaginative conception of Bathers, 
in which the figures appear at differ- 
ent levels above the gray-green water, 
and the baroque design of Slaughtered 
Bull are other arresting facets of this 
young painter’s creative verve. While 
one anticipates his later work, his en- 
dowment is clearly shown in this, his 
first exhibition in this country. (Vivi- 
ano, to Feb. 16.)—M. B. 


JOHN SLOAN: Renewed interest in 
John Sloan, precipitated by the current 
retrospective exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum, extends to this selection of 
his late paintings and of prints from 
several periods. The paintings, a curi- 
ous combination of unpretentious real- 
ism and arbitrary, technical embellish- 
ment, are rescued from being common- 
place by an overlay of awkwardly 
drawn linear textures. Contour indica- 
tions and cross hatchings seem like 
blowups of old engravings yet lack the 
engraver’s precise use of line to build 
value and articulate form. 

The prints balance the oils, restoring 
Sloan to his rightful stature. His quick 
eye, his awareness of the city around 
him and his sense of pace and move- 
ment are all found in his work in black 
and white. (Kraushaar, to Feb. 23.) 

—P. B. 


THEODORE BRENSON: Assertive, 
heavy black lines whip across the richly 
impastoed whites and greys of Brenson’s 
canvases. Corrections and adjustments, 
allowed to show, enliven the surface as 
rejected paths of motion. But the sim- 
plicity and directness of Brenson’s ap- 
proach creates an initial impact that 
soon subsides. In spite of their apparent 
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austerity, his paintings represent an 
intellectually determined choice of form 
rather than a result of necessity. 
Several brush drawings of ink on pa- 
per have the same heavy black forms. 
In their directness, some of the draw- 
ings are more successful than the paint- 
ings, although they lack the rich varia- 
tions of white that help to sustain the 
oils. (Wittenborn, to Feb. 11.)—P., B. 


LEO GAREL: Titled “The City at 
Night,” this exhibition of paintings 
would not suggest that Garel. is a suc- 
cessful cartoonist, for there is not a fig- 
ure on his canvases, only the mystery 
and secrecy of darkened streets, their 
gloom pierced but not dispelled by 
lighting. These spectacles of familiar 
scenes taking on new aspects are varied. 
Sometimes one sees the dim canyon- 
like depths of a narrow street with only 
a few lighted windows to give its dusky 
buildings actuality. Again, piled- up 
masses of structures are outlined by 
their array of gleaming lights, 


While these city purlieus are real, 
the artist creates fantasies out of them, 
modulating the tones of their darkness 
skillfully, setting them at times against 
a stretch of sky glowing with reflected 
light, or revealing unexpected aspects 
of ordinary streets from unusual points 
of view. One of the most effective is 
From Staten Island Ferry in which 
brilliantly lighted towers of the New 
York waterfront look like a cluster of 
jewels on a_ background blackness. 
(Levitt, to Feb. 9.)—M. B. 


CHARLES SEMSER: Living in France 
on a Pennsylvania Academy Cresson 
Fellowship and on the G.I. Bill, Charles 
Semser has produced this group of oils 
that have a decidedly French look. 
These canvases, appearing now in Sem- 
ser’s first one-man show in America, 
bring a solidity and frontality to the 
shimmering broken color of the impres- 
sionists. Cafe, Seated and Standing Fig- 
ures is a complex tapestry-like oil of 
closely related surface areas enlivened 
by shiftings and vibrations of comple- 
mentary greens and reds. Figures are 
devoid of genre and anecdotal interest. 

Vuillard is suggested by the grada- 
tions of color and the informal place- 
ment of figures in Butcher Shop. This 
painting has a completeness and unity 
in its dancing range of oranges, reds 
and violets that marks it as Semser’s 
best. (Hacker, to Feb. 9.)—P. B. 


EDWARD JOHN STEVENS: A ninth 
annual exhibition might imply some 
repetition and fatigue in an artist’s 
work, but the ninth showing of paint- 
ings by the Stevens displays freshness 
of vision and increased ability in selec- 
tive simplification. Both in gouache and 
in oils, Stevens presents a synthesis of 
subject, rather than a literal descrip- 
tion. The frequent intricacy of linear 
and color patterns in these paintings 
does not preclude their plastic unity, 
but augments it strikingly. 

A characteristic example of the art- 
ist’s visual synthesis is Night Sails. 
Here, triangular, white sails lined with 
fluttering flags are set on a lucent, 
green sea that reflects them tremu- 
lously. Above, in an irradiated sky, a 
constellation traces sparkling outlines. 
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A shadowed village on the shore line 
increases the interplay of natural forms 
and arbitrary perspectives in a concep- 
tion that avoids realistic illusion. 

The exotic figures, scenes and birds 
of these paintings and drawings all 
evince imaginative perceptions ably 
sustained by craftsmanship. (Weyhe, 
to Feb. 29.)—M. B. 


CHARLES STEVENS: The younger 
brother of Edward John Stevens, 
Charles Stevens is a _ sculptor. He 
studied art at Columbia University and 
now teaches at the Newark Museum. 
This is his first one-man exhibition. 

Stevens works with ease in a variety 
of materials—stone, wood and plaster— 
and in a variety of styles. In this show, 
there are elongated figures such as Sea 
Maid, like a climbing tendril or a long 
spray of seaweed; there are small 
chunky carvings of fish, sea birds and 
sea demons; there is a more abstract 
convoluted form in direct plaster, called 
Growth, and suggesting a_ loosely 
knotted octopus. One senses an innately 
romantic vision, at present held in 
check by a preference for simple forms 
and workmanlike handling. (Ganso, to 
Feb. 19.)—J. F. 


VODICKA, CHAMBERLAIN, SCHANK- 
ER: Three sculptors exhibiting here 
illustrate some of the techniques of 
contemporary sculpture. Ruth Vodicka’s 
forged steel pieces evidence her inven- 
tiveness as well as her mastery of an 
intractable medium. In her original de- 
signs, linear pattern and attenuated 
forms are skillfully combined. The 
whirling rhythms of the figures of Pas 
de Deux, the effective bodily gesture of 
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J. VAN NOTEN: Girl with Flowers 


Musician, and the witty conception of 
the Mantis are notable. 

Glenn Chamberlain carves directly in 
varied mediums. His Plant Form, in 
lingnum vitae, attains a continuous up- 
ward movement, its dark surface re- 
lieved by occasional scarifyings that re- 
veal the white under fiber. The large 
walnut figure, Evolving, is an abstrac- 
tion of free-flowing forms, alive with 
inner tensions. 

Louis Schanker is making a debut 
as a sculptor, but his work indicates 
that he has been pursuing sculptural 
work as seriously as painting. The tenu- 
ous figure Upside Down possesses a nice 
equilibrium in its curious bodily pose. A 
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relief in patined wood displays a deco- 
rative pattern of colorful forms. Stand- 
ing Figure is perhaps the most success- 
ful of his pieces, the woman’s form ap- 
pearing to emerge from its wooden 
sheath and merge into it again in con- 
tinuity of rhythmic masses. (Sculpture 
Center, to Feb. 15.)—M. B. 


J. VAN NOTEN: This Belgian painter 
of easel pictures and murals has also 
contributed to the Flemish tradition of 
tapestry work, has illustrated books and 
made designs for postage stamps. Yet 
his current exhibition—presented under 
the sponsorship of His Excellency Baron 
Silvercruys, Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States—evidences that this ver- 
Satility does not impair the probity of 
his work, for in the figure pieces and 
landscapes he displays command of 
form and soundness of design. 


Among the figure pieces, Girl from 
the Isles gives pictorial quality to an 
exotic figure. The sculptural modeling 
of the nude torso, with its sense of 
pulsating life, is accented by the decora- 
tive touches of the curious hat and a 
fold of garment thrown over the arm. 
The landscapes, particularly the wa- 
tercolors, appear to seize- the salient 
features of a scene in broad handling, 
subordinating detail to totality of ef- 
fect. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, to Feb, 9.) 


—M. B. 


VERONICA HELFENSTELLER: A 
light touch of delicate calligraphy and 
an intellectualized handling of planes 
combines structure and fantasy in Miss 
Helfensteller’s paintings and drawings. 


[Continued on page 24] 
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FILMS 


UPA, Magoo & McBoing-Boing 
by Arthur Knight* 


The cartoons of Walt Disney have 
dominated American screens for the 
past 20 years, setting both the artistic 
and technical standards for the dozen 
or more companies that are at once his 
competitors and his imitators. The imi- 
tators press close. As soon as the Dis- 
ney studios invent a new character, a 
reasonably exact facsimile appears in 





FROM “BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 


the cartoon series of the competition. 
Disney introduces the Multiplane cam- 
era, a device to give the illusion of 
depth to his two-dimensional world, 
and variations of that camera imme- 
diately turn up everywhere. 

But much as they try, the imitators 
never quite overtake their master. Dis- 
ney has always been willing to spend 
more money, to take more time, to shoot 
higher than any of the others. Clearly, 
the only thing that any new outfit com- 
ing into the field could do would be to 
attempt something that Disney himself 
does not. And that is just about the 
story of United Productions of America, 
more familiar as UPA, the creators of 
“Gerald McBoing-Boing’” and “The 
Near-Sighted Mr. Magoo.” What the 
UPA people have set out to do—what 
the Disney studios have been neglecting 
—is to make cartoons. 


Somewhere along the line, after the 
tremendous push that Disney early gave 
to the entire animation field, the first 
principles of cartooning seem to have 
gotten lost. The cartoon, whether in art 
or in the funny papers, is a simplifica- 
tion the details of which may be dis- 
torted for emphasis. The cartoon makes 
no attempt to imitate life: rather, it 
exaggerates and satirizes and under- 
scores. In the animated cartoon espe- 
cially, this freedom of the artist to de- 
part from pure representation into pure 
imagination becomes the very basis of 
the form, Why attempt to draw a world 
that can be photographed so much more 
easily? Yet Disney and his imitators 
have been moving persistently toward 
an increased naturalism in their car- 
toon films. They draw water that shim- 
mers like water, rain that falls like 
rain, people who move like people. They 
even photograph live action, laboriously 
tracing its outlines to guide the move- 


*Arthur Knight, author of The DIGEST’S 
Silver Anniversary Issue survey of art films, 
is film adviser to The Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 
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ments of their cartoon people. In- 
evitably, the art of the cartoon has becn 
lost in the woods of its technique. 

With the old established companies 
blindly following Disney’s lead, it is im- 
possible to guess where all of this might 
have ended. But UPA, founded in 1945 
by Stephen Bosustow, was set up in 
conscious reaction against both the Dis- 
ney style and the Disney method, the 
method of a large-scale movie fac- 
tory. Himself a former Disney artist, 
Bosustow gained additional cartoon ex- 
perience in the creation of visual aids 
for industry before the War. From sim- 
ple illustrations he moved to slide films, 
then on to animations. During the War 
his “Few Quick Facts” for the Army 
newsreels and his Navy training films 
were outstandingly successful in getting 
information across to troops painlessly 
yet tellingly. UPA still does consider- 
able work for both the Armed Services 
and for industry. 

The keynote of the UPA films is sim- 
plicity, a technique which Bosustow re- 
learned from the poster and the training 
illustration, and which he then returned 
to the cartoon film. One of the first 
UPA subjects to receive nation-wide at- 
tention was “Brotherhood of Man,” an 
ingenious and effective film argument 
for inter-racial, inter-cultural amity. As 
designed by John Hubley and Paul 
Julian, it emphasized the two-dimen- 
sionality of its characters, played with 
line and form and color. In many of 
the sequences, characters were no more 
than simple outline sketches. 

In 1948 the young studio signed with 
Columbia Pictures to make a series of 
cartoons for theatrical distribution. At 
first they were constrained to use the 
sort of characters that turn up in con- 
ventional cartoon series—crows, foxes, 
bears, the usual barnyard personnel. 
But UPA refused to make its characters 
cute and cunning. “The Ragtime Bear,” 
for example, was a goggle-eyed, shaggy, 
simple-minded creature who only want- 
ed to be left alone so that he could play 
his banjo. But soon the irascible Mr. 
Magoo—the first authentic caricature of 
a human in cartoons since “Koko the 
Clown”—put in his appearance, and he 
was followed by the prize - winning 
“Gerald McBoing-Boing.” UPA began 
to parody popular ballads, to satirize 
the gangster films, prepared modern 
versions of fables and legends, The ani- 
mals have now all been returned to Dis- 
ney and his confreres. 

In all of UPA’s pictures, the creators’ 
familiarity with art, and particularly 
with modern art, is immediately appar- 
ent. In the recent “Family Circus” there 
is a dream sequence executed in a style 
reminiscent of the works of Klee or 
Miré. “The Oompahs,” their newest, 
tells the story of a family of brasses 
—Papa Tuba, Mamma Melophone and 
Junior Trumpet. All are delightfully 
stylized and grouped in patterns. 

This is no accident, this familiarity 
with modern art. Many of the key fig- 
ures on UPA’s small but gifted staff 
are men who have already won honors 
in the art world. John Hubley, now vice- 
president and supervising director of 
the organization, has exhibited at the 





Los Angeles and San Francisco Mu- 
seums. Abe Liss, their production de- 
signer, is both a sculptor and painter. 
Paul Julian, designer and color expert 
for UPA, exhibits at the Los Angeles 
Museum and the Ferargil Galleries in 
New York. C, L. Hartman, an animator, 
has exhibited both at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York and the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. While 
Jules Engel, UPA’s color expert, won 
the purchase prize at the San Francisco 
Museum in 1950. 

This same consciousness of modern 
art influences UPA’s choice of com- 
posers for their pictures. No baby-voiced 
sopranos lift their voices in soupy song 
hits here. The music is neat, efficient, 
expressive. It may be tuneful, but never 
hit-tuneful, Its writers are often the 
young moderns. 


It is significant that the public has 
not merely accepted but welcomed these 
daringly different cartoons. A whole 
world of art separates their style from 
Disney’s, yet the mere appearance of 
the brightly colored UPA “Jolly Frolics” 
title card these days sets audiences 
twittering with the same delighted an- 
ticipation that once greeted a “Micky 
Mouse” or a “Silly Symphony.” A UPA 
industrial cartoon sponsored by Timken 
Bearings was so clever that it has been 
shown successfully in many regular 
theaters. “Bailing Out,” one of the 
UPA instructionals for the Navy, won 
acclaim at both the Edinburgh and 
Venice film festivals a year ago. And, as 
final proof of its popularity, UPA has 
grown in six years from a six-man out- 
fit to an organization now employing 
over 75 people, has progressed from a 
cramped loft in a three-story walk-up 
in downtown Hollywood to a new, 
handsomely styled building in Burbank. 

Does this mean that American movie 
audiences have suddenly acquired a 
taste for modern art? It would almost 





From “GERALD McCBOoING-BoING” 


seem so—at least, for modern art pre- 
sented in this manner. For although 
UPA’s pictures are shown simply and 
purely as hilarious and ingenious car- 
toons, the public is responding not only 
to their humor but to their freshness, 
their originality, their high* imagina- 
tion as well. Their reception strongly 
suggests that the American public, in- 
creasingly apathetic in the presence of 
the conventional cartoon, fully appre- 
ciates the stimulus of the UPA ap- 
proach, an approach that is at once 
modern and basic, 
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BOOKS 


The Artist Speaks 


“The Art of the Artist” by Arthur Zai- 
denberg. New York: Crown Publishers, 
1951. Over 175 illustrations; 8 color 
plates, $A. 


Some people maintain that the artist 
is at his best when he is in the realm 
of his own medium, and when, through 
it, he allows us a glimpse of his uni- 
verse. But the fact seems to be that 
most painters’ writing makes fascinat- 
ing reading. 

In this handsome illustrated volume, 
Arthur Zaidenberg has compiled the 
thoughts of a large number of contem- 
porary American painters who tell about 
their art, its sources, and their work 
habits. Every art lover should enjoy 
reading this book. It is not a book to 
race through and put on the shelf; it 
makes one look up often—and think. 


The way in which an artist thinks and 
reasons, the depth of his perception and 
penetration, the freshness of his ap- 
proach—these things are often strongly 
asserted in an artist’s writing. One finds 
it in the wit of Presser, the metaphysi- 
cal dimension of Tschacbasov, or in the 
philosophical statements of Kuniyoshi. 
Their words ring true. As Kuniyoshi 
puts it: “All through our lives we seek 
direction and in the process, as men 
and artists, we evolve principles and 
beliefs. These beliefs are not separate 
from our art; they are in fact the un- 
derlying impulse.”—A. KAmprFr. 


illuminating 


“Early Medieval Illumination,” text by 
Hanns Swarzenski. New York: Oxford 
Press, Iris Books, 1951. 21 color plates. 


When Charlemagne, one of the first 
Kulturmenschen, established his Palace 
School, summoning to it artists and 
scholars from every outpost of civiliza- 
tion, he started a universal drive to 
synthesize culture, a drive which began 
in the Carolingian era and extended 
through the early Romanesque. This 
period was marked by the first con- 
scious historical effort to gather up the 
disparate strands of civilization. Schol- 
ar-monks, cloistered in numerous ab- 
beys, eagerly drew from Irish, English, 
Hellenic, Roman, Syriac, Byzantine and 
Italian sources in creating their illum- 
inated manuscripts. (Charlemagne was 
well aware of the educational value 
of narrative art which made transcen- 
dental truths and dogmas concrete 
forms, easy for the layman to grasp.) 
At the same time, masters of ancient 
traditions —the tradition of Roman 
illusionism, for example — combined 
their efforts with those of northern ab- 
stractionists such as the Irish decora- 
tive illuminators. Thus, when _histor- 
ians speak wistfully of the “unity of 
the Middle Ages,” they refer to the 
stylistic synthesis which grew from 
Charlemagne’s culture drive. 

Picking up salient features of Caro- 
lingian, Ottonian, and early Romanesque 
development in book _ illumination, 
Hanns Swarzenski offers a short com- 
prehensive view of the rise of a culture. 
Interpreting the selection of brilliant 
illustrations from manuscripts in Euro- 
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pean libraries, the author says: “The 
aim is not lifelike portrayal but rather 
emotional suggestion. As in the art of 
our own time, this aim is arrived at by 
means of distortion and abstraction 
from naturalistic forms and colors, in 
a manner which is apparently arbi- 
trary, but in reality obedient to purely 
esthetic laws.’”’ He then points out in- 
creasing abstraction in the work of il- 
luminators as they broke away from 
Hellenic traditions and moved toward 
hieratic Byzantine forms. 

Increasing autocracy under Otto nie 
the strict Byzantine authoritarian im- 
ages more useful in the propaganda 
function of manuscripts. Summing up 
the formal variations succinctly, Swar- 
zenski says: “Stylistic changes wrought 
in the 10th and 11th centuries are seen 
above all in a new rhythmic interrela- 
tion of figure, background and frame, 
and in an increased linearity and two- 
dimensionality of concept.” 


In addition to formal considerations, 
Swarzenski touches lightly on icono- 
graphic and historic problems. Refus- 
ing to dwell on what he calls “purely 
academic questions’’—controversies over 
dating, copying and prototypes—which 
have for so long encumbered our me- 
dievalists, Swarzenski treats the period 
as a distinctive unit, worthy of sui 
generis consideration. 


Reproductions from manuscripts 
mostly in German libraries — Trier, 
Wurzburg, Hamburg, Munich—are high- 
ly faithful replicas of the brilliant orig- 
inals. Judging from similar manuscripts 
this reviewer has seen in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, the detachable plates 
in this book achieve remarkable fidel- 
ity—DoreE ASHTON. 


BOOK NOTES 


“How to Make Objects of Wood,” a 
manual of self-instruction, has just 
been released by the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Written by Kendall T. Bassett 
and Arthur Thurman, in collaboration 
with Victor D’Amico, the 95-page book 
includes photographs and diagrams for 
nine projects ranging from simple boxes, 
children’s toys and picture frames, to 
advanced cabinet and model making. 
This book, like its predecessors in the 
Art for Beginners series, is based on 
methods used at the People’s Art Cen- 
ter. Cloth bound edition $2.50, paper 
bound $1.50. 

* * Eg 

Some 574 books submitted by 126 pub- 
lishers and printers from all over the 
United States competed in the 30th An- 
nual Fifty Books of the Year competi- 
tion sponsored by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts. Judges Albert 
Kner, E. Willis Jones and William 


Nicoll selected the winning books. Win- 
ners will be announced March 21 in 
Chicago at the Main Street Gallery 
where they will be shown. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 


Patio Table reduces the elements of a 
still-life to a simple, austere arrange- 
ment of planes and textures. This hand- 
some, tinted drawing represents the 
most cerebral side of Miss Helfenstel- 
ler’s work. Shadows of Captivity, an 
elegant fantasy of translucent, exotic 
birds superimposed on delicate cages, 
shows her feeling for light decorative 
involvements. 

Most of the paintings and watercolors 
in this show combine elements from 
these two opposite directions. (Amer- 
ican British, to Feb. 8.)—P. B. 


JO WILLIAMS: A young artist from 
Arkansas, Jo Williams makes her New 
York debut with tonal abstractions in 
bright acid color. Panes of intense 
green are set adrift on an expanse of 
red and pink. Overlapping triangles, in 
dark outline over brilliant stains, per- 
form a busy dance. A vigorous scribble 
of serpentine shapes is superimposed 
on rectilinear patches of paler color. A 


bold X-shaped configuration seems to 
burst into flame. 

In these paintings, pigment is some- 
times brushed for hazy effects, some- 
times pressed onto canvas in smooth 
solid bands, as in monotype. At times 
a poetic urban-feeling atmosphere is 
evoked; more often the artist seems 
unsure of her direction—and perhaps a 
bit hasty. (Wellons, to Feb. 16.)—J. F. 


FREDERICK SERGER: Paintings by 
this artist present differing phases of 
esthetic conviction, brushwork and de- 
sign conforming to them. Two Trees 
is a generalized presentment of heavy 
foliaged trees dominating the canvas, 
their vague, textured masses struck 
out by an interpolated plane of light 
and a deep, red foreground. In Land- 
scape, there is careful definition of the 
curving road and village houses in 
relevance of spatial design. 

The still-lifes and interiors with flow- 
ers are all harmonious in color and 
decorative arrangement. Tomato Vine, 
straggling wearily upwards with its 
red and green globes. punctuating 
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spreading leafage, tramscends the hum- 
ble theme through sensitive rendering 
of shapes and forms in a free flowing 
movement. (Heller, to Feb. 9.)—M. B. 


CHARLES M. RUSSELL: No “‘still” from 
from a high budget technicolor western 
could rival in authenticity, realism and 
bravado the oils and watercolors of 
Charles Russell. These paintings are 
from the collection of The Mint, a 
saloon in Great Falls, Montana, sup- 
posedly founded by Kit Carson. Russell 
was a contemporary of Remington and, 
like Remington, had a real involve- 
ment in the romantic subject matter 
of frontier days. Buffalo hunts, last 
stand cavalry skirmishes and Indian 
wars are illustrated with an eye for 
detail and an appetite for blood and 
thunder. 

These are pictures which will delight 
all frustrated Indian scouts, buffalo 
hunters and stagecoach drivers. But 
Russell’s illustrations have so little to 
do with painting that they must be ap- 
proached as adventure stories. It is on 
this level—of Hollywood and comic 
books—that they have meaning and au- 
thenticity. (Knoedler, to Feb. 23.)—P. B. 


WILLIAM H. LITTLEFIELD: An inter- 
penetration of solid planes into a complex- 
ity of linear pattern gives this artist’s 
paintings a vibrant effect. Although his 
designs rely on relations of color, form 
and line for their appeal, they are usu- 
ally concerned with an underlying ob- 
jective motive skillfully abstracted into 
novel expression. In Chiron and Achil- 
les, the artist takes as a basis for a 
design the Greek myth of the centaur’s 
instruction of the heroes. Here the 
acuity of forms of man and beast make 
an intensely vehement grouping which 
is heightened by sharp contrasts of 
black and white. 

A surging movement of cubic forms 
around a table with bottle and vase, 
in Still-Life at Highfield, achieves a 
complete unity in its resolution of sur- 
face area with interior depth. Magic 
Casements (should one page Keats?) 
is carried out in heavier textures of 
light-patterned surfaces interposed in 
the structural armature of design. 

While most of the canvases shown 
are coherent expressions, a few—such 
as Hen and Chickens—seem to escape 
into mere extravaganza. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, to Feb. 8.)—M.B. 


JULIUS KRAMER: Painting in a cubist 
spirit, Kramer produces intricate ar- 
rangements of faceted surfaces applied 
in their glazes and scumbling. Color is 
used tonally—not as a form building 
element, but to create a series of value 
and hue variations on a dominant yel- 
low or blue green. In Bathers, a large 
golden painting, the similarity of shapes 
of numerous overlapping divisions ob- 
scures the figures in an almost impres- 
sionist mist. When the figures emerge, 
they seem more generalized than ab- 
stracted. Rock Island is also tonal in 
treatment, but refinements of blue pas- 
sages and avoidance of atmospheric ef- 
fects and reflections mark it as Kram- 
er’s most successful canvas in this cur- 
rent show. 

Several small drawings seem more 
forceful and direct than the oils. Bath- 
ers and Winter Landscape are both 
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serious formal studies and spontaneous 
applications of black and white. (Peter 
Cooper, to Feb. 2.)—P. B. 


LUCIA HOWE: Watercolors by this art- 
ist, in their limpidity and fluidity, seem 
to move over the picture area through 
some inner compulsion. They suggest 
the Chinese attitude toward nature in 
its regard for its outer forms as vest- 
ments of inner life. Oriental also is the 
upsweep of design on many of the 
papers, seeming to imply a transforma- 
tion of life from one form to another 
in a continuity of upward growth. 


Freed from obligation of naturalistic 
expression, there is yet a characteristic 
emotional intensity in each natural 
form, whether the thrusting, vivid green 
fronds of Bracken or the towering 
calyxes of Wet Poppies enhanced by 


‘fringing foliage. There is an impres- 


sionistic merging of light and color in 
many of these paintings. (Ferargil). 
—M. B. 


DOROTHY EATON: A fresh country 
air pervades the work of this Massa- 
chusetts artist, whose interest is ab- 
sorbed mainly by village scenes, flow- 
ers, fruit and other aspects of nature. 
Her larger and more ambitious pieces 
are landscapes with still-lifes and fig- 
ure elements superimposed. Thus, in 
Preparations for the Fair, a complete 
still-life of flowers, pumpkins and other 
fruit, enlivened by a rooster and a cat, 
dominates the left foreground. 


Miss Eaton appears to be at her best 
in smaller flower pieces. Here, some- 
what flat, perspectiveless, but colorful 
conception and meticulous presentation 
of detail evidence intentions identical 
to those of early Netherlands flower 
painters such as Bosschaert and Jan 
Breughel. (Pen & Brush, to Feb. 7.) 

—M. Z. 


ESCOTE: Colorful landscapes of his na- 
tive land, Argentina, are painted by 
this artist with a heavily loaded, sweep- 
ing brush which picks up brilliant hues 
of a lush countryside. Brushwork in 
several canvases suggests Soutine’s vig- 
orous technique: witness Los Sarmien- 
tos, in which a vibrating sky hovers over 
a sun-swept village. Other paintings 
such as Rincon Jujeno and La Chacrita 
depend on full color and energetic 
brushwork to describe summer in the 
land of the pampas. (Eggleston, to Feb. 
4.)—D. A. 


MAGDA TARLETON: Bright watercol- 
ors of skulls and calla lilies, sun flowers 
and old shoes, of plaster casts, violins 
and driftwood, make up Magda Tarle- 
ton’s current show. The objects which 
engage her interest and which she de- 
picts quite realistically, seem rather 
oddly assorted. In combination—patches 
of bright color on snowy paper—they 
make vaguely neo-romantic allegories. 


In a more successful, less allegorical 
effort—a study of red peppers—the bril- 
liant red runs together like hot wax. 
The need for more concentration on 
plastic virtues would seem to be indi- 
cated by this show. (AAA, to Feb. 9.) 

—J.F. 


ZOLA MARCUS: Figures and still-lifes 
are simplified, flattened and mechan- 
ized by this artist for presentation in 
bright colors and restraining dark an- 
gular lines. Marcus applies paint heav- 
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ily but never lets it call attention to 
itself. Obsessive heaviness of black di- 
visions here is alleviated by the varied 
intensity of colors. But the heaviness 
works against a feeling of free space 
and form found in many cubist works. 
Although the idiom here is cubist, the 
stolidness and sobriety of approach sug- 
gest Léger. 

Marcus’ largest canvas, The Pointer, 
formalizes a white studio anatomy cast, 
a posed model in brown tonalities, and 
elements of interior architecture into 
a network of severe black lines com- 
partmenting bright reds, blues and yel- 
lows and overpowering more somber 
browns and greens. (New School, to 
Feb. 6.)—P. B. 


BECK, KURMAN, ROSS: A touch of 
humor heightens the effect of this var- 
ied show. In a group of boxed collages, 
Wolfgang Beck revives the art of dada- 
istic caprice with bizarre titles, amusing 
materials and a generally gay approach. 
In Ackblackblac, a composition of car- 
bon paper, inked copper plate and pho- 
tograph, there is, alack, no lack of 
black. His Sailing White—wilting kleen- 
ex and antiseptic chemical vessels— 
evokes a chuckle at very least. Whimsy 
also dominates his canvases. 

Gouaches by Michael Ross sustain the 
gay note. In work ranging from a linear 
version of a Debate to a cheerful semi- 
abstract view of an interior, Ross finds 
a light viewpoint effective. Abstraction 
#1, alive with plant forms and flowing 
rhythm, reveals him as an accomplished 
watercolorist. 

Richard Kurman shows oils and wa- 
tercolors, all semi-abstract. Although 
one or two of the oils are effectively 
abstract, the artist is more spontaneous 
and more himself in watercolors appar- 
ently done in Mexico. (Creative, Feb. 
11-23.)—D. A. 


I. LOSHAK: This painter is interested 
in a variety of subjects, such as land- 
scapes, still-lifes and figures. Often the 
best part of Loshak’s figures are the 
heads, which approach portrait treat- 
ment. A good example is the face, with 
its rather sad expression, of The Lady 
in White. Loshak appears most success- 
ful in Young Negro Girl, a small por- 
trait head through which a spark of 
real vitality shines. (Eggleston, Feb. 
5-16.)—M. Z. 


MARO VATIMBELLA: Pleasant and in- 
nocuous oils, watercolors and gouaches 
provided a recent record of this artist’s 
Mediterranean travels. Her soft, hazy 
watercolors are restrained and delicate 
in their treatment of mountains and 
villages. Her oils are faltering and un- 
resolved. Light fauvist variations on 
cafe scenes and still-lifes show an un- 
fortunate hesitancy, indicative of the 
half-taught amateur, lacking the can- 
did innocence of the primitive or the 
assurance of the professional. Miss Vat- 
imbella seems, however, to enjoy her 
hobby. (Hugo.)—P. B. 
* * * 

ArT DIGEST regrets the acceptance 
and publication, in the November 1st 
1951 issue, of advertising copy as writ- 
ten and presented by Scott & Fowles, 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City, in 
reference to Dr. Oliver St. John Go- 
garty. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





2nd Anniversary Sale 


25% or 


on all Art Books, Prints, Art Objects 


HACKER ART BOOKS, 24 W. 58, N.Y. 





EXECUTIVE TRAINEE 


(Artist) 

Wanted: Young man in 30’s to train to assist Art Director 
in studio of 40. Must have three to four years formal 
training in art. Must have administrative ability and 
some experience desirable. Teaching experience is good 
background. Good starting salary and opportunities for 
advancement. Background summary of education and ex- 
perience required. Send presentations to: Mr. David E. 
Davis, Art Director. 


AMERICAN GREETING, INC. 
1300 West 78th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Artist Acres 


Studio Sites for Artists in Sunny 
Florida . . . Near Gulf Beaches 


BARTLETT TRACY, ENGLEWOOD, FLA. 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 


RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 








Pennsylvania Academy 
[Continued from page 8] 


ganization, Aqueduct, by Joseph de 
Martini; while the Beck portrait medal 
found little competition in a staunch, 
well-designed piece of realism, Study 
of an Old Woman by Gladys Davis. 

Perhaps the most abused prize, if 
weighed against terms of the award, is 
the Schiedt Memorial Prize for “a 
painting of special importance to the 
exhibition.” This year it was bestowed 
on a juried canvas (only such in the 
painting prize list), Sea Gulls by Ben 
Benn. If the public is to be educated 
rather than confused, it should be up 
to jurors to explain their decisions. 

Two painting honors at. the academy 
are conferred by its lay Committee on 
Exhibition which this year stressed 
realism in choosing Andrew Wyeth’s 
well constructed, interestingly spaced 
Man from Maine for the Lippincott fig- 
ure piece prize and Alice T. Roberts’ 
sensitively handled Ipswich Sand Dunes 
for the Mary Smith Prize, restricted to 
work by a Philadelphia woman artist. 

It was to be hoped that the annual’s 
sculpture section would present the 
stimulating work not found in the Met- 
tropolitan Museum’s “American Sculp- 
ture, 1952.” Most of it, however, still 
seems to be hiding in studios. While 
the section as a whole does not have 
so many flagrant examples of bad taste, 
it is filled with small pieces which, 
however well executed, lend an atmos- 
phere of the inconsequential. 

Dominating the sculpture and tend- 
ing further to dwarf other entries, is 
the colossal Prometheus Strangling the 
Vulture by Jacques Lipchitz who, by 
sheer force of impact, claims the Wid- 
ener Medal. Less spectacular, but sen- 
sitive in modeling and flow of forms 
is the hammered copper torso, Ugesie, 
by Saul Baizerman, granted the Alfred 
G. B. Steel Memorial Prize for the 
“work most deserving professional rec- 
ognition for its distinction.” The Garden 
Sculpture Prize went to George Cerny 
for a small compactly curled little nude, 
Sleeping Beauty. Only honor to a juried 
piece of sculpture was a mention to 
Frank Yee for The Philosopher. Unlike 
painting, sculpture was primarily in- 
vited, cost of transportation having lim- 
ited jury submissions. 

Obvious, especially in the gallery de- 
voted to the abstract, is kinship be- 
tween experimental paintings and 
sculptures. Direct work in metals (by 
Theodore Roszak, Barbara Lekberg, 
Juan Nickford, etc.) yields bristling 
thrusts and thin lines; while the smooth 
quality of polished wood lends form- 
flow to Steve Lewis’ Captive (orange 
osage wood), to Mother Bird (lignum 
vitae), an unusual subject for Chaim 
Gross, and also to a lunging fighter, 
The Wallop, by Wharton Esherick. Mo- 
biles follow, more or less, the Calder 
(also represented) pattern. 

In his foreword to the catalogue 
Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., P.A.F.A. director, 
issues both a defense and a warning: 
defense of the strictly professional 
method of choosing the show partly 
through invitation by artist chairmen, 
partly by action of artist juries; warn- 
ing that current costs of assembling 
and presenting art on a national scale 
may “dictate drastic changes in the 
future.” 
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Mixed Modern Salvador Dali: Puzzle of Autumn ................ 1,500 


“Grandma” Moses: Over the River to Grand- 


. . . ED TOU ciusssedensbbitnadbasspesaibachnbib amaucedsons 
An interesting selection of modern jean Raffaelli: Boulevard a Asniéres .. 
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mostly by French and American artists, Maurice Utrillo: Paris Scene ......sesss-ssessss00: 1,300 


will appear on the block Thursday eve- Charles Despiau: Maria Lani (bronze) ........ 1,250 
Pierre Renoir: La Lavandiére (bronze) 1,200 
ning, February 21, at Parke-Bernet Gal- Jacques Villon: Les Chevaux de la Faucheuse 1.200 
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leries Exhibition commences Febru- Dietz Edzard: La Femme au Bar ...... . 1,150 

: . Pierre Renoir: Le Forgeron (bronze) . 1,100 
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p g y p Grant Wood: Animals of the Farm .............. 850 


tance are street scenes by Utrillo; Le 
Cerf Blessé, by Chagall; l’Eglise, by de Auction Calendar 
Segonzac; a harbor view by Boudin, and 


ow , February 1 & 2, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
a pastel, Woman between Fl ore, by English 18th-century furniture & porcelain; 17th 
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Redon. Among American artists repre- & 18th-century silver; oriental rugs. Sale in- 
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HONOR ROLL 


(THE ArT DicEsT presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Boston Society of Independent Artists 


19th Annual, 

(award-winning exhibits were acquired by mu- 

seums indicated) 

*Pineda, Marianna, special sculp. award (Dart- 
mouth College) 

*Lambrides, Cleo, tempera (Currier Gallery, Man- 


chester, N. H.) 
*Perrin, Robert C., w.c. 
New London, Conn.) 
*Cheney, Jchn, sculp. (Springfield Museum, Mass.) 


(Lyman Allyn Museum, 


*Gray. Thomas H., sculp. (Fitchburg Museum, 
Mass.) 
*Sisson, Laurence P., oil (Sweat Memorial Mu- 


seum, Portland, Me.) 


*Sample, Paul, w.c. (Farnsworth Museum, Rock- 
land, Me.) 

*Hodsdon, Frances L., col. litho. (Springfield 
Museum, Mass.) 

*Bartlett, Richard C. (Bowdoin College) 





New York 21 


(Fitchburg Museum, Mass.) 

*Quastler, Gertrude, woodcut (Wellesley College) 

*Doub, Janet, color print (Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Conn.) 

*Unwin, Nora S., color print 
*Adamson, Cynthia J., etching 
Andover Academy, Mass.) 
*Maydole, Chester W., color print 
Museum, Rockland, Me.) 
*Van West, Joseph, color 
Gallery) 
*Gerardia, 
Univ.) 


Louis GUGLIELMI: 


*Crite, Allan R. 


(Williams College) 
(Addison Gallery, 


(Farnsworth 


print (Yale Univ. 


Helen, litho. (Fogg Museum, Harvard 


Pasadena Society of Artists 28th Annual. 
Wilson, John, oil, $100 award 

Jordan, Dorothy, oil, lst award 

Scott, Jonathan, oil, hon. mention 

Wright, James C., w.c., lst award 

Knowles, Anna, w.c., award 
Frandzen, Eugene M., print, 
Zorthian, Jirayr H., print, 
Scott, Jonathan, drawing, 


lst award 
2nd award 
lst award 


Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
147th Annual, Philadelphia. 


Guglielmi, Louis, oil, Temple Medal 

Wyeth, Andrew, oil, $300 Lippincott prize 

Davis, Gladys Rockmore, oil, Carol H. Beck Medal 

De Martini, Joseph, oil, Jennie Sesnan Medal 

Benn, Ben, oil, $300 Schiedt Memorial prize 

Roberts, Alice T., oil, $100 Smith prize 

Lipchitz, Jacques, sculp., Geo. D. Widener 
morial Medal 

Baizerman, Saul, sculp., $300 Steel Memorial prize 

Cerny, George, garden sculp., $250 prize 

Yee, Frank, hon. mention 


Village Art Center 9th Anfttual, New York. 


Efremoff, J. S., oil, 1st: one-man show 
Braca, Elia, oil, 2nd: group show 
Kerr, Tamara, oil, 3rd: group show 
Dubin, Ralph, oil, 4th: group show 
Hollister, Paul, oil, hon. mention 
Drosdoff, A., oil, hon. mention 
Meierhans, Joseph, oil, hon. mention 


Arts 


Me- 












FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 


at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


Monthly registration at 21 5 West 
geiemenis. Classes ‘tn | 57th St. 
and 7 Ranabes oe N. Y. 1 9 
adults and children. Circle 
ae. «| ae 








YLAND 


Pee 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


INSTITUTE 





OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 


ing Arts, Teacher Training. 
Degrees Accredited. Term be- 
gins June 30, 1952. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, IMineis, Box 143 


7 A WATERCOLOR 
COURSES 
Miami, Fla.—January and February 
Washington, D.C.—April and May 
Californio—July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O Se. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 





School of 
Art 


2ist year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder “In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive . Secretary. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


RINGLIN 





Basic er ae peawies 
a - 
- Sabeaa- Sree Nocttier 


Address: Registror 
ColoradoSprings,Colo. 


JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


SCHOOL of ART 











FLORIDA a 
- Winter: Sarasota, Florida. immer: 
Jan. - May No. Truro, Mass. (Cape Cod). Por- 
trait, landscape, still life. Approved 
CAPE COD for veterans. Write for circular A. 
July - Sept. 


Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 





CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Le) phage AVENUE 
Ul aa NEW YORK 
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DIRECTOR 


PHILIP C. ELLIOTT 











WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 42ND 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. March 8-30. Avery 
Memorial. Media: oil, tempera, sculpture. Entry 
fee. Prizes. Jury. Write Louis J. Fusari, Con- 
necticut Academy of Fine Arts, Box 204. 


New York, New York 


ART DIRECTORS CLUB 31ST ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. May 13-31. Grand Central Art Galleries. 
Media: advertising and editorial art. Entry fee 
$.60 for each piece submitted. Prizes. Entries 
due Feb. 8. Write Winifred Karn, Art Directors 
Club, 115 East 40 Street. 


CARAVAN ARTISTS WATERCOLOR SHOW. 
March 16-April 12. Media: watercolor, gouache 
and tempera. No entry fee. No entry blanks. 
Jury. Entries due March 6, 7, 8. Write Caravan 
Gallery, 132 East 65th Street. 

KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 5TH ANNUAL 
SHOW. Mar. 10-22. Argent Gallery. Media: all. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Write Lucille Sylvester, 200 
W. 20th St., N. Y. 11. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 127TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 27-April 13. Media: 
oil and sculpture ‘open). Graphic art, water- 
color (members only). Entries due Mar. 13. 
Write Director, National Academy of Design, 
1083 5th Ave. 

NATIONAL ARTS CLUB OPEN OIL EXHIBITION. 
March 9-27. Open to non-members only. Entries 
due March 3. Write Maud Mason, 15 Gram- 
mercy Park. 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 13TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 11-May 5. Media: 
serigraphs (no photographic stencils). Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2. Entry cards and entries 
due Feb. 9. Write Doris Meltzer, Director, Seri- 
graph Galleries, 38 West 57th St. 


85TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN WA- 
TER COLOR SOCIETY. Feb. 17-Mar. 9. Na- 
tional Academy Galleries. Media: watercolor and 
pastel. Jury. Entry fee $5. Entries due Feb. 7. 
Write Dick Crocker, 94 South Munn Avenue, 
East Orange, New Jersey. 


Oakland, California 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY 1952 ANNUAL. March 
9-April 6. Media: oil and sculpture. No entry 
fee. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards and entries due 
Feb. 24. Write Oakiand Art Gallery. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY 13TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 5-24. Philadelphia 
Print Club. Media: all color prints. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry fee $1; members $3. Entry cards due 
Feb. 16. Entries due Feb. 20. Write Katharine 
H. McCormick, 300 W. Upsal St., Philadelphia 
19. 
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Portland, Maine 
PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 69TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. March 2-23. L.D.M. Sweat Memo- 
rial Art Museum. Media: oils, watercolors and 
pastels. Entry fee $3. Entry cards and entries 
due Feb. 18. Write Bernice Breck, Sec’y, 111 
High Street. 


Seattle, Washington 


NORTHWEST PRINTMAKING 24TH INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHIBITION. March 5-April 6. Seat- 










































































tle Art Museum. Media: all fine prints except 
monotypes. Entry fee $2. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
blanks and entries due Feb. 11. Write North- 
west Printmakers, Seattle Art Museum. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE 33RD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. March 9-30. G.W. V. Smith Mu- 
seum of Art. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, 
gouache, print, drawing and sculpture. Prizes. 
Jury. Entry fee $4 dues for members. Entries 
due Feb. 28. Write Jocelyn Yates, 87 Long Hill 
Street. 


REGIONAL 


Canton, Ohio 


OHIO ARTISTS 3RD ANNUAL DRAWING SHOW. 
March 12-30. Canton Art Institute. Open to 
present and former residents of Ohio. Media: 
inks, pencil and conte. Entries due Feb. 18-29. 
Canton Art Institute, 1717 North Market Ave. 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE SHOW. March 
9-22. Art Center of the Oranges. Open to New 
Jersey residents. Media: oil and watercolor. En- 
try fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entries due March 1. 
Write Mrs. M. N. Altenhofen, 116 Prospect 
Street. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WESTERN MICHIGAN ARTISTS ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. April 7-28. Friends of Art. Open to 
western Michigan residents or residents within 
the past five years. Media: all. Prizes. Jury. 
Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and entries due 
March 15. Write Grand Rapids Art Gallery. 


ANNUAL PRINT SHOW. April 7-25. Friends of 
Art. Open to artists of the Lake Michigan 
states. Prizes. Jury. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks 
and entries due March 15. Write Grand Rapids 
Art Gallery. 


Newark, New Jersey 


NEW JERSEY ARTISTS EXHIBITION. March 25- 
April 30. Newark Museum. Open to artists liv- 
ing in New Jersey. Media: oil, tempera, encaus- 
tic, gouache, casein, watercolor, drawing, print 
and sculpture. Jury. Purchase prizes. No entry 
fee. Entry blank due Feb. 25. Entries due Feb. 
26-29. Write Newark Museum, 43 Washington 
Street. 


Norwich, Connecticut 


NORWICH ART ASSOCIATION 9TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. March 2-16. Converse Art Gal- 
lery. Open to members and residents of eastern 
Connecticut. Media: all. Jury. Entry fee $1 for 
non-members. Entry blanks and entries due 
coe 23. Write Mrs. Jean Urbinati, 10 Brown 

treet. 


San Antonio, Texas 
CRAFT GUILD OF SAN ANTONIO THIRD TEXAS 
STATE CERAMIC AND TEXTILE EXHIBI- 
TION. Mar. 23-Apr. 6. Witte Memorial Mu- 
seum. Open to all Texas artists. Entry fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes. Entries due Mar. 5. Write Craft 
Guild of San Antonio, Witte Memorial Museum. 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 3RD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Feb. 24-Mar. 9. Open to present 
and former Texas residents. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
fee for non-members $3. Entry cards and work 





























P. ©. Box 953 

















San Diege 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolia Bivd. 


Orren R. Louden, Director 
“Approved for Veterans"’ 


La Jolle 
Califorale 





The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it. is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 














THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 











CATALOGUE hl REQUEST ao ADDRESS EGR ta STREET WORCESTER UOLPP et ht eee) 





due Feb. 9. Write Viola Todd, 133 Claremont 
Ave., San Antonio 9. 


San Bernardino, California 


NATIONAL ORANGE SHOW ALL SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA ART EXHIBIT. Mar. 6-16. Open 
to all artists in Southern California. Media: oil, 
watercolor and sculpture. No entry fee. Jury. 
Purchase and cash awards. Entry blanks due 
Feb. 15. Entries due Feb. 23. Write National 
Orange Show Art Exhibit, P.O. Box 29. 


Seattle, Washington 


SEATTLE CENTENNIAL CERAMIC EXHIBI- 
TION. March 2-25. University of Seattle. Open 
to all ceramic designers and sculptors from 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and British 
Columbia. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. Entries 
due Feb. 18. Write University of Washington 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIANA 3RD ANNUAL REGIONAL ART EX- 
HIBITION. March 9-29. Open to artiste living 
in Indiana or Michigan within a radius of 
150 miles of South Bend. Media: oil, water- 
eolor, prints and drawings. Prizes. Jury. Entry 
fee $2. Entry cards and work due Feb. 23. 
Write South Bend Art Association, 620 W. 
Washington Ave. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS 60TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION. March 5-31. Smithsonian 
Institution. Open to all artists residing within 
a 25-mile radius of Washington, members of 
the society and non-resident members. Media: 
paintings and sculpture. Entry fee $1 for non- 
members. Entry blanks and entries due March 1. 
Write Eleanor Keller, 2019 Q. Street, N.W. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Eugene, Oregon 

ION LEWIS TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. $1,000 
will be granted to a candidate under 30 years 
old who has been a resident of Oregon for at 
least one year, and who is an architectural 
student or draftsman. Applications due April 1. 
Write Dean S. W. Little, School of Architecture 
and Applied Arts, University of Oregon. 


New York, New York 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART FELLOW- 
SHIPS. Three annual fellowships of $4,000 
each, involving 12 months intensive study in 
one or more departments of the museum, are 
offered to qualified graduate students enrolled 
in fine arts departments of U. S. universities. 
Fellowships will run from July 1, 1952, to 
July 1, 1953. Open to men and women who by 
June, 1952, have completed two full years of 
graduate work in history of art, archeology or 
museum training at a recognized American 
college or university. Applicant must furnish 
proof of exceptional ability and promise; must 
have adequate reading knowledge of French 
and German. Applications close February 15. 
Write Sterling Callisen, Dean of Education, Met- 
ropolitan Museum, 5th Ave. and 82nd St. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MURALS COMPETITION. Sponsored by Gimbel 
Brothers and Philadelphia Chapter of Artists’ 
Equity, this competition is for mural designs 
symbolically depicting Philadelphia's past, pres- 
ent and future. Open to artists living within 
60 miles of Philadelphia who have either had 
work in major national exhibitions or had a 
one-man show in a professional gallery. Prizes 


amounting to $3,000 in form of commissions. - 


Sketches due February 27 at the office of Paul 
Lord, 6th floor, Market Street Store. 


Urbana, Illinois 

KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. Open to majors in music, art and archi- 
tecture (design or history) who are graduates 
of University of [Illinois or similar institutions. 
Fellowship award of $1,000 may be used for 
advanced study here or abroad. Applicants must 
not be more than 24 years old on June 1, 1952. 
Applications due May 15. Write Dean Rexford 
Newcomb, College of Fine and Applied Arts, 
Architecture Building, University of Illinois. 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 












PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL °F 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, tllus., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion tllus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
3 East 89th St., N. Y. City 





INSTRUCTORS 


BOUCHE, na. 


OLINSKY, w.a. 
PHILIPP, wis. 
ROTH, w.a. 


$3,000 In Student Prizes 
Awarded Annually 


SEECELO 


BURNSVILLE PAINTING CLASSES INC. 
AT BURNSVILLE, N.C, © ALTITUDE 3000 FT. 
JUNE 21- SEPTEMBER 13 
SCHOOL CREDITS 


OWNERS AND INSTRUCTORS 
FRANK STANLEY HERRING 
EDWARD SWIFT SHORTER 


OIL - WATERCOLOR 
LANDSCAPE - PORTRAIT - STILL LIFE 
40 ACRES OF LAND - STUDIO 
2 LODGES -COTTAGES and DINING PAVILLION 


WRITE TO FRANCES HALL HERRING, EXEC. SECTY. 
301 W. MONTGOMERY ST., MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA 


SCOTT SS 
Schoo¥ o 


2 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individual Instruction. Catalogue AD. 
rector 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial, Fine artooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion En iy interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Scone oleae available 
psoas er rates. Limited enrollment. Appreved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue Micmi, Fie. 








A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Fog 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 


mercial Art. Ceramics. 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mitchell Jamieson Jon.7-Mar. 14 











Institute of Art 

















PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 





February 1, 1952 











Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





191441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


SCHOOLS 


New School for Social Research: Begin- 
ning February 5, New York’s New 
School will offer a course by Peter Blake, 
associate editor of Architectural Forum. 
Titled “The Isolation of the Arts in Our 
Society,” the course will offer, as guest 
speakers, Howard Devree, art editor of 
The New York Times; Andrew C. 
Ritchie, director of painting and sculp- 
ture of the Museum of Modern Art; 
Douglas Haskell, editor of Architectural 
Forum; and Serge Chermayeff, former 
director of the Chicago Institute of 
Technology. 


Lowell Institute, Massachusetts: A series 
of free public lectures, currently being 
given at the Boston Public Library, in- 
cludes a course of eight illustrated lec- 
tures on American painting by James 
T. Flexner. Lectures are given Mon- 
days and Thursdays at 5 P.M. 


John Herron Art Institute Art School: 
Catalogues for 1952-1954 programs of 
the Herron Art Institute’s Art School 
are now available. Courses leading 
toward Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Art Education, and Master of Fine 
Arts degrees are offered. For informa- 
tion address the school in Indianapolis. 





Pace College, New York: Peter Finges- 
ten, New York sculptor, will instruct 
a practical course in painting and 
sketching at Pace College during the 
spring term. The course carries aca- 
demic credit. 


San Angelo Art Club, Texas: A compre- 
hensive five-week course in painting, 
drawing, and general philosophy of art 
will be offered under Xavier Gonzalez 
beginning March 31 in San Angelo. Reg- 
istration closes February 29. 


Y.W.C.A. Central Branch, New York 
City: A class devoted to criticism for 
painters who work at home is offered 
Monday evenings through March 24 at 
a New York City branch of the Y.W.C.A. 
Individual sessions, $2; six lessons, $10. 


Brooklyn Museum Art School: There 
are still openings in all classes for the 
new semester opening February 4 at 
Brooklyn Museum Art School. In addi- 
tion to some 70 part-time classes, full- 
time courses in painting, sculpture, 
graphics and ceramics are offered. 
Among prominent artists on the faculty 
are Ben Shahn, Victor Candell, Gabor 
Peterdi, Gregorio Prestopino and Reu- 
ben Tam. 


Interamerican School of Spanish, Mex- 
ico: The Ninth Session of the Inter- 
american School of Spanish in Saltillo, 
Coah., Mexico, offers courses in Span- 
ish language, literature, social sciences, 
and Mexican art. Summer quarter from 
July 7 to August 22 includes tuition, 
room and board for $225. The school is 
approved for G.I. Bill students. Write 
Donald M. Custer, Registrar, Box 413, 
Salida, Colorado. 


a) 
ACADEMY OF 

Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 


FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 922, Chicago 4, Il. 






















THE CITY COLLEGE 


School of General Studies 


Extension Division 
Convent Avenue and 139th Street 


New York 31, N. Y. 


WORKSHOP COURSES 
IN ART 


(Guidance & Supervision without 
Instruction} 


Students registered for any of 
our courses may enroll. $5 for 
twelve weeks—one three-hour 
session per week. 


100 other Courses in Fine and 
Applied Arts. 
Term begins March 10, 1952. 


Write for Catalogue AD 


RHODE ISLAND 


A senior college where liberal education and specialized 
training are combined. B.F.A. and B.S. degrees. Adver- 
tising, industrial, textile design; painting, illustration, 
sculpture, ceramics; interior, architecture, 
architecture, teacher education; fashion illustration, 
apparel design. Endowed. Coed. -Est. . 1877... Non-profit. - - 
Dormitories, 24 buildings. 100 faculty, 750 students. 
Summer session for college transfers. Folder. 


18 College: St., Providence 3, R.. I. 
THIS WINTER 


STUDY ART AT PASADENA 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

Send for prospectus now. 
@ Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


XAVIER GONZALEZ 
PAINTING CLASS 


719 South Oakes St., San Angelo, Texas 
Classes start March 31st through 


April 30th. For further information and 
catalogue, write to above address. 


wT (2) 
mer. 

tT ATT ar:) 
Dress Design + 


e}i iden id tipi seam a TLL 
Day, Evening, Saturday 
Sunday Classes 


rte tit 


and 
Commercial Art 
* Drawing * Painting 


Fashion Illustration 


i ne 


Founded 


Interior Decoration + Art Essentials 
Write for free Catalog -W 


hase: Ty CULL eee ae 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Over 80 
Adult Courses. New Ceramies Classes. Beginning, Intermediate 
and Advanced. Part and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and 


Evenings. Co-ed. Approved for eligible veterans. 
Write for free Catalog D. 
EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
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(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


Ist VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving, 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 North Walnut St., East Orange, N. J. 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER : ROBERT D. BARRETT 
174 East 7lst Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
_ FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore 12, Md. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 15 GRAMERCY PARK, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


An Open Letter of Appreciation 


To whom it may concern: 


The A.A.P.L. Section of December 1 
ArT DicesT carried a photograph of the 
League’s new National Headquarters 
and Galleries, located at 15 Gramercy 
Park, New York, N. Y. It is hoped that 
all members and friends of the League 
will have seen the photograph and 
also the corresponding article by the 
National Honor Roll Chairman, Mr. 
Edmund Magrath. 

In addition to the coverage given to 
the dedication ceremonies and the gen- 


‘eral gratuity extended by Mr. Magrath 


in his column, I should like to convey 
my personal appreciation to everyone 
who has participated in our Honor Roll 
objectives. The League now has a dis- 
tinguished list of Honorees and their 
sponsors on its National Honor Roll and 


it is hoped that in the years to come 
the Honor Roll will have other names 
added to it. Of course, it is understood 
that the increment associated with the 
Honor Roll has been the answer to fi- 
nancial needs sufficient to the estab- 
lishing of National Headquarters. 


Most of all, I should like to extend 
my sincere congratulations and thanks 
to every individual who has assisted in 
this goal in any way; for indeed, with- 
out the full confidence and active re- 
sponse of many persons and partici- 
pating groups, together with our mu- 
tual céoperation, our vision of many 
years might yet be a thing of the fu- 
ture, At last it has come true. We must 
continue to support it. 

Even as I write, my thoughts swing 
around the nation; into the states, cities 





The ‘what’, ‘how’ and 


of artists’ brushes — 


on oil painting brushes 
and technique 


Deg. IG AE ¥ = on water color brushes 






Our popular “hints and facts”, about artists’ brushes is being 
offered again in a new, greatly expanded, 24 page, 2 color 
edition. We’re doing this because you, who know art, want 
information from outstanding authorities in their field. You 
will find this book an invaluable reference. 
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Write today to Dept. D-2 for your free copy. 
brush mfg. corp., 119 bleecker st., n. y. 12, n. y. 





and towns throughout the country; into 
the locations of state chapters, busi- 
ness offices, studios and homes of spon- 
sors and friends. I am thinking also 
of the grand founders of the League— 
its original officers who years ago visu- 
alized and worked for the maturity of 
National Headquarters sufficient to the 
League’s needs. And, too, I am thinking 
of the many other board members and 
officers whose services have hastened 
our goal. 


Mr. Magrath was kind to mention my 
name in connection with the immediate 
success of the Honor Roll. While I am 
most grateful, I hasten to assure you 
that I feel my place and part has been, 
and is now, nothing more than one 
worker in the field, one whose privilege 
it has been to act as spokesman, as it 
were, in behalf of a large group of fine 
people who, like yourself, may be found 
in just such a place as I have men- 
tioned above. 


My one wish and request is that I may 
have the privilege of serving you now 
and in the years to come on behalf of 
our National Honor Roll. 


PAuL W. WHITENER 
National Director A.A.P.L. Honor Roll 


Open Invitation 


A cordial invitation is extended to 
every A. A. P. L. member to attend the 
afternoon session—2 P.M., Friday, Feb- 
ruary 8—of the International Color 
Council’s 21st Anniversary Meeting in 
the Georgian Room, Hotel Statler, Sev- 
enth Avenue at 32nd & 33rd Streets, 
New York, N. Y.—to hear our own Dr. 
Martin Fischer speak on “Artists and 
their Pigments.” 


The A, A. P. L. has been a constituent 
member of the I. S. C. C. for many 
years. The fruitful work of the 
A. A. P. L.’s National Committee on 
Technic has been largely an extension 
of the thought and knowledge of Dr. 
Martin Fischer. Thanks to his collabora- 
tion, most artists today use artists 
paints made of pigments with a known 
history for permanence. Dr. Martin* 
Fischer was one of the first to receive 
the A. A. P. L.’s Medal of Honor in gold. 

Come to see Dr. Martin Fischer; come 
to hear him; come to thank him per- 
sonally for the great service he has been 
to us artist-painters. 

WIForpD S. Conrow 
Chairman of Delegation 


Annual Dinner Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting of the 
American Artists Professional League 
will be held on Saturday evening, 
March 8, at the National Arts Club, 
15 Grammercy Park, New York, N. Y. 
The social hour will be at 5:30 and the 
dinner at 7 P.M. 

Reservations with check for $4.00 (in- 
cluding gratuities) for the dinner should 
be in the hands of the gallery secre- 
tary at our headquarters (same address) 
by March 1. 

American Art Week 1951 awards will 
be presented at that time. Dr. Boylan 
Fitz Gerald will be the main speaker. 
His topic: “Integrity in Art.” 

HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
National Secretary 
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Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 


a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th streef, new york 17, ny. 


quality 
art 


materials 


prints, framing, books 
free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 
exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


Headquarters. 
GENUINE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


artists exhibition frames 


catalogue available 
65 West 56, N. Y. C. 19 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


New York 
“Everything for the Artist" 


5 Union Square 


February 1, 1952 


ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


A flat, quick drying, waterproof fin- 
ish, Dead Flat Lacquer is available in 
a variety of colors. It may be thinned 
with turpentine, does not bleed, dries 
in 20 minutes, and can be used on wood, 
canvas, paper, metal or glass. For addi- 
tional information write to Felton, Sib- 
ley & Co., Inc., 136 North Fourth Street, 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


* * * 


A quality domestic all-rag paper for 
graphic artists, Della Robbia appeared 
just before the war, disappeared because 
of material shortages, and is now avail- 
able again. This paper, transparent ball 
ground, practice scraps of copper and 
zinc, and a new line of unusual-color 
etching inks, put up in quarter-pound 
tubes, are all available from Graphic 
Chemical and Inc Co., P.O. Box 27, 
Villa Park, Illinois. The same firm also 
supplies the Double Geared Sturges 
Etching Press. The press has a six-inch 
diameter upper roll and a 10-inch diam- 
eter lower roll, both semi-steel cast on 
two-inch steel shafts. Bronze bearings 
for the shafts, star wheel, noiseless 
gears and the large size (1x28x48) 
planed steel bedplate make this a really 
professional -etcher’s press. 

cE * * 

RWS (Royal Watercolor Society) pa- 
per—a 300-lb., cold pressed, all-linen 
rag paper—is available again after a 
long absence from the market. It may 
be ordered through local dealers. 

* * * 


A new silicone-base water repellent 
for exterior masonry, transparent Rane- 
tite No. 11 is said to offer a number of 
advantages. It may be sprayed or 
brushed even at freezing temperatures. 
It is effective against efflorescence. It 
penetrates without sealing masonry 
pores, and it is paintable with oil-base 
paints (which adhere without impairing 
water repellency). Further information 
is available from Ranetite Manufactur- 
ing Co., 1917 South Broadway, St. Louis 
4, Missouri. 

* * 

Hand carved, hand finished frames, 
in a large variety of molds and sizes, 
may be ordered from Thomas J. Lannon, 
622 Country Club Lane, Havertown, 
Penna. Finishes include Driftwood Grey, 
smooth or comb-textured, with optional 
off-white or linen inserts; rough gesso; 
antique gold and white; natural cypress, 
and simulated bark. 

* * * 


A quick-drying oil medium that, ac- 
cording to its manufacturers, provides 
effective protection against all cracking, 
has been put on the market under the 
name of Bohemian Oil Wax Medium. The 
paint medium, which can also be used 
for glazing, is said to dry safely within 
12 to 24 hours. It isolates each particle 
of pigment, thereby making colors more 
permanent, allowing greater range of in- 
termixing, and preventing colors from 
sinking into the canvas. For further in- 
formation write Bohemian Guild .Prod- 
ucts, 3 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 

ok cs * 


The well-known line of frames made 
by the Braxton Art Company will now 
be put out by A. and W. Kalischer, 355 
East 58, New York, N. Y. 
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BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 


MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 
On Complete Exhibitions 
52 West 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl. 6-2869 
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AKRON, OHIO 

Akron Art Institute Feb. 1-Mar. 16: 
Artists on Architecture. 

ALTOONA, PENN. 

Art Alliance of Altoona Feb. 6-26: 
South American Textiles. 

ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Attleboro Museum 7o Feb. 21: Au- 
dubon, Brooks, Fuertes, Horsfall, 
Sawyer: American Bird Paintings. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Baltimore Museum of Art Jo Feb. 
17: Advancing French Art; To 
Feb. 26: Picasso. 

Pease Museum Jo Feb. 17: “The 
Peale Family €& the Peale Mu- 
seum,” 

Walters Art Gallery ZTo Mar. 2: 
Greek Gods & Myths. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

Birmingham Museum of Art To 
Feb. 16: Paintings & Objects from 
the Beigian Congo; To Feb. 23: 
Festival Modern Art & Music. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art Feb. 8- 
Mar. 2: Maija Grotell, Ceramics; 
Joy West. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Margaret Brown Jo Feb. 16: Trompe 
Voel. 

Doll & Richards 7Jo Feb. 9: Mark 
Kemble Harriman. 

Institute of Contemporary Art 7o 

Feb. 9: Walter Gropius Retrospec- 
tive; Feb. 13-Mar. 12: James Ensor. 

Boris Mirski Jo Feb. 16: Mitchell 
Siporin. 

Robert C. Vose Zo Feb. 9: Frederic 
Whitaker. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORE 

Buffalo Museum 7o Feb. 16: Two 
Collectors from Western New York; 
To Feb. 17: Buffalo Society of 
Artista. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Jo Mar. 5: 18th Cen- 
tury Venetian Prints; To Mar. 1: 
Eliot Elisofan; To Feb. 24: Evelyn 
Statsinger; Feb. 7-Mar. 16: Paul 
Cézanne; To Mar. 16: Jade Snow 
Wong. 

Chicago Historical Society Zo Mar. 
31: Joseph Pennell; Currier 4 Ives; 
To Sept. 30: Healy's Ladies. 

Elizabeth Nelson Galleries Jo Feb. 
23: Art Students League of Chi- 
cago’s Art Institute. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Feb. 6-Mar. 16: 
Henri Matisse. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
Feb.: Robert Lehman, Cecil Carter; 
To Feb. 17: Six American Paint- 
ers. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts Feb.: 
“Contemporary Ohio Glass.’ 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Mar. 2: 
Art Rental Plan; To Feb. 10: Sth 
Southwestern Show of Prints € 
Drawings. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute Feb. 10-Mar. 
23: Renaissance in Colonial Mexico. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery To Mar. 1: 
Festival of Japanese Art. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o Feb. 18: Pre-Colum- 
bian Art; To Mar. $: Indonesian € 
other Pacific Island Art; To Feb. 
29: Tulsa Mural Competition. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To Feb. 24: 4th Annual 
Iowa Artists Competitive; German 
Exzpressionists. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Feb. 10: Friends 
of Modern Art; Joseph Nash's 
Views of Windsor Castle. 

GAINESVILLE, FLA. 

University Gallery of Florida T7o 
Feb. 8: Arthur Osver. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Public Museum 7o Feb. 27: 
Nile Behncke, Thomas Dietrich, 
Walter Klett, John Wesle. 
HEMPSTEAD, L. I. 

Hofstra College To Feb. 9: Joseph 
Cherubini. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Museum 7o Feb. 
17: Two Thousand Years of Per- 
sian Art; To Mar. 9: Child's Worid. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum Feb.: Tradition 
& Experiment in Modern Sculp- 
ture; To Feb. 15: Jalighat School 
Indian Watercolor Drawings. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Randolph - Macon Woman's College 
Feb. 4-15: Virginia Artists. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art To Feb. 24: 
Madeleine Burrage, Jewelry; Pegoy 
Ives, Textiles; To Mar. 4: Claude 
Bragdon. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts Jo 
June 29: Greek Pottery of the 
Classical Period. 

Walker Art Center To Feb. 10: Bir- 
ney Quick Paintings; To Mar. 22: 
California Crafts. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum To Feb. 10: 
Team Work: Husbands & Wives. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum Feb.: Madonna € 
Child; Japanese Craftsman, Eugene 
Schaefer Collection. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Feb. 
3-24: Irene Leache Memorial; Feb. 
3-29: Tidewater Artists’ Show. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale Univ. Art Gallery Feb. 5-Mar. 
2: Italian Renaissance Textiles. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Art Alliance To Feb. 28: Re- 
gional Print & Drawing Show; To 
Feb. 25: Wolfgang Roth. 

Georges de Braux Feb.: Jean-Marie 
Calmettes. 

Coleman Art Gallery Jo Feb. 9: 
Matisse, Picasso. 

Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts To Feb, 24: 147th Annual 
Exhibition, 

Philadelphia Museum of Art Feb. 9- 
Mar. 30 Vienna Art Treasures. 

The Print Club Feb. 6-24: 26th An- 
nual Exhibition. 

Arts & Crafts Center To Feb. 5: 
Jean Thoburn, 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Feb. 17: Mrs. 
Ray Arthur Hunt; To Mar. 6: As- 
sociated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Museum Feb.; Lucia 
Wiley, Mills & Curtis Collection. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design To 
Feb. 10: Rhode Island Artists’ 
Prize Winners. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum 7o Mar. 2: Furni- 
ture of the Old South, 1640-1820; 
To Feb. 25: Society of Washing- 
ton Sculptors. 

ROSWELL, N. M. 

Roswell Museum Feb.: Peter Hurd. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery Feb. 8- 
29: Ayres, Lewis, Chann. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To Feb. 14: Old 
Masters from the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Feb. 2-26: The Missourians. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 

Santa Barbara Museum of Art Jo 
Mar. 10: Jacques Lipchitz. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor From Jan. 24: Fifth An- 
nual of Contemporary American 
Painting. 

Rotunda Gallery Feb. 5-Mar. 1: Elah 
Hale Hays; Caroline Martin € 
Hamilton Wolf. 

Museum of Art To Feb. 14: Han- 
nah Weber-Sachs, Theodore Bren- 
son, Margo Hoff; To Feb. 17: 20th 
Century Master Movements; Cub- 
ism-Futurism. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Feb. 3-24: 
Harold Rabinovitz; Feb. 10-Mar. 
2: Junior League of Springfield; 
Rare European Etchings € En- 
gravings. 

George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Museum Feb. 6-27; A Bit of Con- 
necticut Art. 

SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Syracuse University To Feb. 15: 
Paul Wieghardt. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Feb.: Bruce 
Goff; Graphic Circle Prints; Bet- 
tina Steinke Blair; Gorham. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson Williams Proctor Institute 
To Feb. 10: 15th Annual Erhibi- 
tion; Jewish Religious Art; Mark 
Tobey. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Barnett Aden Gallery To Mar. 31: 
Therese M. Schwartz. 

Philips Gallery Feb. 3-25: Bonnard. 
Smithsonian Institution To Feb. 27: 
Art & Magic of Arnhem Land, Aus- 
tralia. 

WESTWOOD HILLS, CALIF. 
James Vigeveno Galleries To Feb. 
22: School of Paris. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Smith Gallery To April 1: 
Group Show. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Worcester Art Museum 70 Mar, 16: 
Contemporary American Wood-En- 


graving; Feb. 2-Mar. 9: Worcester 


County Show. 





NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kwy) 
To Feb. 17: Prints by Georges Rou- 
auli; To Apr. 6: “History of Egyp- 
tian Writing’; To Feb. 10: Ber- 
narda Bryson. 

Cooper Union Museum (Cooper Sq.) 
Feb. 9-Mar. 8: “Art in Cooper 
Union, Part Il.” 

Jewish Museum (Sth at 92) Feb.: 
19th-Century Paintings. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
To Feb. 24: American Sculpture 
Today; Feb.: Ribbons and Laces 
and Old-Fashioned Faces. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Feb. 24: Five French Photogra- 
phers; To Mar. 16: Buildings by 
Frank Lloyd Wright; To Mar. 23: 
Work of Adults; Gifts of Mrs. Si- 
mon Guggenheim. 

Museum of Natural History (CPW 
at 79) To Feb. 10: New York So- 
ciety of Ceramic Arts Exhibition. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
5th at 82) To Feb. 29: American 
é& European Group. 

New York Historical Society (170 
CPW at 77) To Feb. 10: Recent 
Accessions; To July 31: Country 
Houses on Manhattan Island. 

Scalamandré Museum  (20W55) 
Feb.: “Modern Motifs in Textile 
Design.” 

Whitney Museum (10W8) 7o Mar. 
2: John Sloan Retrospective. 


GALLERIES 


ACA (63E57) To Feb. 16: Joseph 
Solman. 

Amer. British (122E55) To Feb. 8: 
Veronica Helfensteller; Feb. 12-29: 
Gertrude Rogers. 

Argent (42W57) 7o Feb. 16: Group 
Show, Ass'n. of Women Artists. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) Jo Feb. 
21: Ben Meyers. 

A. S. L. (215W57) Feb. 4-9: Stu- 
dents of George Grosz, Robert 
Johnson, Robert Hale; Feb. 11-16: 
Students of Morris Kantor, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Julian Levi. 

A. A. A. (711 56th at 55) To Feb. 
9: Magda Tarleton; To Feb. 15: 
Federico Castellon. 

Babcock (38E57) To Feb. 15: 19th 
é& 20th Century Paintings. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Feb. 15: Group Exhibition. 

Borgenicht (65E57) Feb. 4-23: 
Jimmy Ernst. 

Burliuk (119W57) Feb. 3-23: Ster- 
ling & Dorothy Strauser. 

Caravan (132E65) Jo Feb. 6: Car 
avan Artists Group Show. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) 7o Mar. 
15: African Art. 

Carnegie-Leger (232E58) Feb.: Re- 
cently Imported Paintings. 

Carré (712 Sth at 56) Feb.: Pi- 
asso. 

Carstairs (11E57) To Feb. 16: 19th 
& 20th Century French Painte:s. 
The Contemporaries (959 Mad.) To 
Feb. 15: Painters and Their Prints. 
Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Feb. 9: William H, Littlefield; Feb. 

11-29: “Studies in Gray.” 

Creative (18E57) Jo Feb. 9: James 
Gilliland, Drummond, Natalie Dahl; 
To Feb. 12: Hortense Gordon; To 
Feb. 16: Frank Pack; Feb. 11-23: 
Ross, Beck, Kurman. 

Delius (18E64) Feb.: Paintings, Old 
€ New. 

Downtown (32E51) Zo Feb. 16: 
Jack Levine. 

Durlacher (11E57) To Feb. 23: 
Keith Vaughan, Robin Ironside. 

Egan (63E57) To Feb. 15: Group. 
Eggleston (161W57) Feb. 5-16; 1. 
Loshak. 

Eighth Street (33W8) Jo Feb. 10: 
Gotham Painters. 

Feigl (601 Mad. at 57) Contempo- 
rary Masters, New Additions. 

Ferargil (63E57) To eb. 14: 
Sperry Andrews. 

Fried (40E68) To Feb. 23: Coin- 
cidences—Welcome UNESCO. 

Gal. St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Jan, 28: Eugene Spiro, Fritz Von 
Unruh, Wilhelm Lehmbruck. 
Gallery 99 (99 Macdougal St.) Jo 
Feb. 15: Group Show. 

Ganso (125E57) To Feb. 19: 
Charles Stevens. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Feb, 12- 
23; Frank Bensing. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
To Feb. 9: Lamar Dodd. 

Hacker (24W58) To Feb. 9: Charles 
Semser; Feb. 11-29: Ben Benn. 
Hammer (51E57) Feb. 5-Mar. 1: 








Charley Toorop, 

Heller (108E57) To Feb. 9: Fred. 

erick Serger; Feb. 11-23: Harry 

Mintz. 

Hewitt (18E69) Feb. 11-Mar. 1; 
Leonard Fisher. 

Hugo (26E55) To Feb. 15: Group, 
Iolas (46E57) Feb.: Fazzini. 

Janis (15E57) To Feb. 18: Saul 
Steinberg. 

Kennedy (785 5th) Feb.: Society of 
American Etchers Annual. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Feb. 15; 
Group Show. 

Knoedler (14E57) Feb. 11-23: 
Charles M. Russell. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) To Feb, 
16: Vilaminck, Léger, Miro. 

Kottler (33W58) Group Show. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Feb. 4-23: John 
Sloan. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) To Feb, 
9: Leo Garel; Feb. 11-29; Mine. 
Okubo. 

Macbeth (11E57) Feb. 4-29: George 
Innes. 

Matisse (41E57) Feb. 12-29: Jean 
Dubuffet. 

Midtown (17E57) Feb. 5-23: Mau- 
rice Freedman. 

Milch (55E57) To Feb. 16: Eliot 
0’ Hara. 

Tibor de Nagy (206E53) T7o Feb. 
9: Robert Goodnough. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
(Pk.) Feb. 9-28: Annual Water- 
color Show. 

New Age (138W15) Feb. 2-23: 
Group. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Feb.: Carl 
Holty. 

New Gallery (63W44) Feb. 4-23: 
Carlos Merida, 

Newhouse (15E57) Feb. 9-Mar. 8: 
Angna Enters, 

New School (66W12) To Feb. 6: 
Zola Marcus; Feb. 11-28: Group. 

Newton (11E57) To Feb. 9: Cath- 
erine Barjansky. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lex.) Feb.: 
Allegorical, Historical @ Literary 
Paintings. 

Parsons (15E57) To Feb. 16: Saul 
Steinberg; Feb. 18-Mar. 8: Theo- 
doros Stamos. 

Passedoit (121E57) Feb. 4-Feb. 23: 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To Feb. 7: 
Dorothy Eaton; To Feb. 27: Sculp- 
tors’ Exhibition. 

Peridot (6E12) To Feb. 23: James 
Brooks. 

Perls (32E58) Feb. 4-Mar. 1: Carol 
Blanchard. 

Perspectives (35E51) To Feb. 15: 
Gallery Group. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) To Feb. 
16: Portraits of Personalities. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) Feb.: Group, 
Roerich Acad. (319W107) To Mar. 
7: Celia Schwebdel. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) Feb. 4-29: 
Sylvia Laks; Feb. 11-Mar. 3: En 
caustics by Mary Cleveland. 

Rosenberg (16E57) To Feb. 15: 
French & American Paintings. 
Saidenberg (10E77) To Feb. 29: 
Attilio Salemme. 

Salpeter (42W57) To Feb. 15: 
Group Exhibition. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Feb. 9: 
Ary Stillman; Feb. 11-18: Print- 
making Today; Feb. 11-Mar. 1: 
Paintings & Constructions. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) To Feb. 
15: Schanker, Chamberlain, Vo- 
dicka. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) To Feb. 22: 
African Sculptures from the French 
Colonies. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) To Feb. 15: 
Group Exhibition. 

Serigraph (38W57) To Feb. A: 
New Members; Feb. 5-11: Artist 8 
Children; Feb. 12-Mar. 3: Mary 
Van Blarcom; Feb. 12-Mar. 10: 
Dorr Bothwell. 

Valentin, Curt (32E57) To Feb. 10: 
Calder. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Feb. 9: J. Jan Noten; Feb. 11-23: 
Frederick Franck. 

Village Art Center (42W11) Fed. 
10-18: Guest Show; To Feb. 13: 
Ninth Annual, 

Viviano (42E57) To Feb. 16: Leon 
ardo Cremonini. 

Walker (117E57) Feb.: Works of 
Art, Old & New. 4 
Wellons (70E56) Feb. 4-16: Jo Wil 
liams; Abstract Paintings. 
Weyhe (794 Lex. at. 61) To Fe bd. 
29: Edward John Stevens. 


Wildenstein (19E64) To Feb. 21: 
Paintings & Works of Art. 
Willard (32E57) Feb. 5-Mar. 1: 
Richard Lippold. , 
Wittenborn (38E57) To Feb. 23: 
Theodore Brenson, G. Meistermann. 
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GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® 
No. 4228 BRISTLE BRUSHES 


Bristle grows naturally curved, like this. 
The bristle which grows on the ridge of 
the bog’s back is the finest in quality. 

aturally, we use only this top quality 
in our top quality brushes. 


We arrange the 
curved bristle in 
bunches, like this 


ARTIST OIL COLORS 


. And use these 
... provide absolute assurance of bunches to make 
brushes, like this. 
Less than one- 


be “i third of. the ac- 
Brilliancy Full and Lasting tual length of the 


bristle shows—the 


Finest Artist’s Quality Throughout ° rest is firmly set 
7 y pie deep in the ferrule. 

Uniform Consistency 
—— 


Brushing Quality Adaptable to £2 = = == 
Your Brushing Technique = 


Honest Colors, Competently Made, 
Honestly Represented to You : LF INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


... the secret of famous Grumbacher 

quality in white hog hair brushes 

FREE ‘ : >; In the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is 

‘ J ‘ CW hand cupped and shaped so that the natural 

3é-page technical aN inward curve of each bristle interlocks with 

booklet on formula- Ae Sa its neighbor. This is why 4228’s hold their 

tion for permanency. : Z é : shape even after repeated washings. This is 

Ack a Y ; : : why they are preferred by artists for all 
, ay a e A F techniques and for any medium. 

wr . ‘ ; 
a : MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS 


Size 1 $55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9 $1.75 
2 .65 6 1.15 10 2.10 
3 2s 77 eS 11 2.40 
4 90 8 1.50 12 2.90 
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464 WEST 34th STREET. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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Whether you are an amateur or professional . , 

ee painting for pleasure or profit... you will find G 
Winsor & Newton quality oil colors, water ze 
and brushes ideally suited to your needs. | 

Always ask for Winsor & Newton's quality products, 
at prices that now are competitive with eI 
those of other well-known manufactur . 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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